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ABSTRACT 



The Vocational Education Amendments of 1968 have the 
potential for a major breakthrough in all education, vocational and 
otherwise. The Vocational Education Act of 1963 established broadened 
objectives and enlarged appropriations but did not tie funds to 
performance- Lacking that tie, no effective leverage existed to 
entice federal, state and local vocational educators from the 
orientation of 1917 to that needed by an advanced technical society- 
The 1968 act did more than relate appropriations to objectives. It 
expanded the definition of vocational education and removed some of 
the narrowing structures which had sharply differentiated vocational 
from academic education- It insisted upon comprehensive state 
planning and sought to strengthen the federal leadership role through 
national and state advisory councils with independent staffs, budgets 
and authority. Though there are pitfalls in the act*s interpretation 
and administration, it represents a major contribution toward 
preparing people for employment and substantial leverage toward 
achieving new objectives. A discussion of the 1968 Report of the 
Advisory Council on Vocational Education serves as a basis for 
evaluating the potential of the various thrusts of the 1968 
amendments- (DM) 
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Preface 



The Vocational Education Act of 1963 required the establishment, 
in 1966, of an Advisory Council on Vocational Education to evaluate 
the results of the act and to report, with recommendations for im- 
provement, by January 1968. In all the varied history of government 
by ad hoc commission, council, and task force, few such groups 
have been more successful. Nine months later, most of the Council’s 
recommendations w'ere written into the Voiational Education Amend- 
ments of 1968. The influence of the Council’s report and recommenda- 
tions was totally unrelated to the support the Council received in its 
deliberations. It had no independent budget. Its staff was limited to 
two men, and every effort to garner information not available through 
the abysmal official reporting procedure was stymied by lack of 
funds. Though the Council enjoyed the full support and cooperation 
of Dr. Grant Venn, Director of the Bureau of Adult, Vocational and 
Library Programs, without resources and higher level interest, its task 
proved extraordinarily difficult. 

Toward the end of the Council’s deliberations, the feeling grew 
that a more conceptual and “popular” document was needed in 
addition to the descriptive, statistical, and somewhat lengthy report 
prepared by the Council’s hardworking but overburdened staff. We 
undertook the task of writing that document which was unanimously 
approved and adopted by a subcommittee and by the rest of the 
Council. 

At that point a series of interesting events transpired leading to the 
decision to publish this document. Our report, originally entitled 
“Education for Employment,” was disseminated as Publication 1, 
purporting to contain the highlights and recommendations of the 
longer report.^ However, a number of passages critical of the U.S. 

1 “Vocational Education, The Bridge Between Man and His Work,” Publica- 
tion 1, Highlights and Recommendations from the General Report of the 
Advisory Commission on Vocational Education, U.S. Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare, Office of Education, December, 1967. (Multilithed) 
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Office of Education’s role in the administration of the 1963 act 
somehow emerged reflecting praise of the Office on those same points. 
Beyond the “inaccurate” multilithed version, the Office of Education 
concluded it could not afford the costs of printing “Publication 1.” 
Thereupon, the Senate Education Subcommittei resolved to print 
both reports in a committee print bearing the ‘attractive” title of 
“Notes and Working Papers Concerning the /’ dministration of 
Programs Authorized Under Vocational Education Act of 1963, 
Public Law 88-210, As Amended.”*- Few seem to have been enticed 
past that title to discover two independent reports (one purporting 
to contain the highlights of the other), but with little relation between 
the two either in substance or philosophy — though both carried the 
Council’s unanimous recommendations. Later, the Office oi Education 
decided to publish the longer report but not the shorter one.^ 

Though neither document was laudatory of many current practices 
in vocational education, ‘he American Vocational Association took a 
commendably pragmatic approach. They seemed to be saying, “Cri- 
ticize us if you must but recommend that we be given expanded 
funds with which to rehabilitate ourselves and we won’t complain.” 

The fates decreed that the shorter document would be the one 
most attractive and useful to Congress in preparing the Vocational 
Education Amendments of 1968. The 118th Psalm laments: “The 
stone which the builders refused is become the headstone of the 
corner.” Though the subject matter is less exalted, we are moved to 
boast that “the report which was rejected by the responsible agency 
brought that agency an authorization rising to almost $1 billion 
per year.” 

We consider this report too important to be relegated to the 
obscurity of a Senate committee print. Not only was it historically 
important for its legislative role, but its substance merits attention 
from all those interested in the process by which our youth are 
prepared for employment. It outlines those historical trends which 
have made formal preparation for employment increasingly a require- 
ment for success in the job market. It identifies the legislative and 
administrative shortcomings which limited the impact of the promising 
act of 1963. It describes the current state of vocational education. 
Most important of all, it sets forth a philosophical justification for 

2 “Notes and Working Papers Concerning the Administration of Programs 
Authorized Under Vocational Education Act of 1963, Public Law 88-210, As 
Amended,” Prepared for the Subcommittee on Education of the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, United States Senate, 90th Cong., 2nd Sess., 
March, 1968. 

3 Vocational Education, The Bridge Between Man and His Work, Washing- 
ton: U.S. Government Printing Office, November, 1968. 




£d vocational education which can more than prepare youth for 
employment; it can also, to use Marvin Feldman’s term, provide the 
motivating tecnniques to “make all education relevant.” 

We consider the Vocational Education Amendments of 1968 to 
have the potential for a major breakthrough in all education, voca- 
tional and otherwise. The 1963 act established admirable objectives 
and enlarged appropriations, but it did not tie funds to performance. 
Lacking that tie, no effective leverage existed to entice federal, state, 
anl local vocational educators from the orientation of I9i7 to that 
needed by an advanced technical society. The 1968 act did more 
than relate appropriations to objectives. It wiped the slate clean of 
past legislation and emphases in vocational education. It expanded 
the definition of vocational education and removed some of the 
narrowing strictures which had sharply differentiated vocational from 
academic education. It insisted upon comprehensive state planning 
and .sought to strengthen the federal leadership role. It made in- 
novation a key objective. Through national and state advisory 
councils with independent staffs, budgets, and authority, it intended 
to bring lay perspective and influence into the too insular world of 
vocational education. 

But no legislative language can successfully bind those who ap- 
propriate funds and those who administer programs to a change in 
philosophy. In addition to reprinting the Vocational Education^ Ad- 
visory Council’s Publication 1, heretofore not generally available, 
we add a section describing the content and potential of the 1968* 
act and warning against pitfalls in its interpretation and adminis- 
tration. Neither the report nor the Vocational Education Act of 
1968 are the final word in preparing people for employment, but 
they do represent, respectively, a major contribution to the dialogue 
and substantial leverage toward achieving new objectives. 

We express appreciation to Richard D. Smith, Associate Counsel, 
Subcommittee on Education, United States Senate, and Dr. Elizabeth 
Simpson, University of Illinois, for insights into the legislative history 
of the act. Responsibility for interpretation of that information and 
for all else within these pages is totally ours. 
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Education for Employment: 
Report of the Advisory 
Council on Vocational 
Education, 1968 



In 1963 Congress gave fundamental and philosophical attention 
tolUSal eduction for the first time since 
motivation was high unemployment among untrained ‘"“I* 
S vouth However, a long-run impetus was provided by the 
^r^g^ta^rSnce of’ formal%reparation for 

increasingly technical and sophisticated economy. The Vocatmn^ 
Education Act of 1963 not only addressed itself to 
power requirements but endorsed a profound shift m the 
Ln of principles of federal support for vocational education^ The 
1917 Smith-Hughes Vocational Education Act had grown out of the 
demands of an economy just reaching industrial 
obiectivf; was to meet the needs of the labor market. The 1963 act 
wi the product of a growing sensitivity to human welfare, and its 
Tmphasis was upon the people who needed skills rather than upon the 
STatfors whlh nee^d skUled people. In place of the previous 
So^^upational caregori^. as the boundmies of f« 
cuDDorted vocational education, the dimensions of the new act were 
the^employment-oriented educational needs of various population 

^ The authors of the Vocational Education Act of 1963 recognmng 
the need for flexibility in a rapidly changing society and the difficulties 
of reorienting institutions to keep pace with new demands, built m an 
evalua?V,n system. Part of that evaluation pr«:cess wp the appoint- 
menUn 1966 and each five years thereafter of a Vocational Education 
cLcil to appraise the results of the act and recommend 

administrative and legislative improvements. 
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In conducting the first of what will be a continuing series of evalua- 
tive efforts, this council faced a number of inherent difficulties we 
hope to spare others in the future. Due to the lag between legislative 
authorization and appropriation of funds to support it and the slow- 
ness and inadequacy of the statistical reporting system, we have actu- 
ally appraised only two years’ experience under the act. Because of the 
pressures of change and expansion to effectuate the new legislation, 
inadequate advance attention was given to the data and information 
needs of the council and to the development of a continuing data re- 
porting and analysis system to assure adequate information for 
evaluation and decisionmaking. We hope our experience and recom- 
mendations will lead to better preparation for and more adequate 
evaluation by future Vocational Education Advisory Councils. 



The Social and Economic 

Environment of 
Vocational Education 



The Vocational Education Act of 1963 was one indication of a new 
stage in U.S. economic and social life. It was part of a growing 
recognition that the primary source of income and wealth in the 
world’s most advanced and complex economy was no longer the 
ownership of real property as it had been in the nation’s first century, 
or native wit and brawn as it was through most of the second. In the 
few years since the Second World War, a profound change had taken 
place, making formally developed individual talents and skills an 
almost indispensable requirement for successful participation in the 
labor market. 

Education in the Preindustrial United States 

The change, like most economic occurrences, came about for dual 
reasons of supply and demand, neither of which can be identified 
simply as cause and effect. Education in agrarian America and in the 
early stages of industrialization had two primary functions. The first 
was provision of the basic literacy assumed necessary for meaningful 
participation in democratic processes. The second was acculturation of 
the masses of immigrants of many languages and backgrounds who 
flooded into the new melting pot in one of the greatest migrations in 
history. Beyond those fundamental objectives, education was a “select- 
ing out” process. Its aim was to identify those who aspired to the few 
professional positions in the simple economy and to see them beyond 
the common school into a “high” school preparatory to a university 
education. The growing economy had ample uses for those without 
formal preparation. To achieve the massive objective of education for 
literate citizenship, public support was advocated for the common 
schools and later the high schools. But it was assumed that sufficient 
numbers of college-educated persons would emerge at their own ex- 
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pense. Thus, the educated tended to be a self-perpetuating elite who 
could afford their education because their parents could. 

The land-grant college and agricultural extensioii system emerged 
from the need for professional competence in an agricultural economy 
which had failed to produce the surplus necessary for higher educa- 
tion. The land-grant colleges, in their “inechanic arts” component, 
also recognized the rudimentary engineering needs of the emerging 
industrial revolution which gained momentum in the years following 
the Civil War. The Smith-Hughes Vocational Education Act of 1917 
represented an advancing stage in the logic of specialization of jabor 
which was inherent in industrialization. These developments increas- 
ingly demanded formal provision and enhancement of at least a few 
specialized skills. The act’s provision for dominant allotments to voca- 
tional agriculture and home economics was probably the necessary 
political price of public assistance to industries still in a minority 
position. The system worked well through the twenties, and enroll- 
ments continued to grow through the 1930’s, even though not inade- 
quate skills, but lack of jobs, was the pervasive problem. 

The Impact of the Second World War 

The Second World War brougnt lo full fruition the mechanization 
process which gave the United States the world’s most advanced and 
complex industrial economy. With half a world to feed and arm and 
with the cream of its own labor force committed to military combat, 
the U.S. economy was forced in the early 1940’s to multiply its output 
almost overnight. 

Part of the required manpower came from the nation’s farms. 
Urban industry had been made possible in part by rising agricultural 
productivity, enabling fewer farmers year by year to feed more and 
more city folk. The massive immigration from abroad had supplied 
muscles, and, to a lesser degree, skills, but it had also brought mouths 
to feed. After the First World War, the U.S. labor force had gained 
sufficient political power to shut off competition from those who 
came with like ambitions but too late. Thereafter, only the manpower 
no longer needed by agriculture, added to normal population in- 
creases, could provide the labor for industrialization. 

For a century, outmigration from the farms had been underway but 
at a speed just great enough to be absorbed by growing industry. The 
land-grant colleges and agricultural extension accelerated the growth 
of productivity in agriculture, but industry’s demands were Rowing 
simultaneously. Only part of the rising output per man in agriculture 
came from better farming methods, increased machinery, and im- 
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proved fertOizeis and seeds. The veiy exodus of the surplus labor 
inherent in an agricultural economy allowed increas(» in output per 
man and, consequently, in the income of those remaining. At the same 
time, those who left the farm also found higher productivity and 
incomes in industrial employment. With industry at a rudimentary 
stage, agricultural emigrants, blessed with initiative and ingenuity 
and accustomed to hard physical work, were prime industrial labor. 
At moderate rates of voluntary exodus, those people who tended to 
be more aggressive and better prepared moved to the city. 

With that population shift, more than the physical environment 
changed. The extended family unit was compressed to the primary 
fam'ily unit of husband, wife, and chUdren. Children were no longer 
introduced to the world of work as famUy workers under the tutelage 
of their parents. The number of available occupations was vast and 
the possibility of becoming acquainted with most of them slight. *ne 
gradual entrance to the work force, typical of agrarian societi^, 
was replaced by the sharp entrance and exit points of the industrial 

working life. 

During the 1930’s, a brief cessation of outmigration and even a 
slight back-to-the farm movement occurred, but Ais only stored up 
labor for a more massive emigration and a quick acceleration of 
agricultural productivity with the return of urban opportunities. The 
period also brougjht protective farm legislation wnich encouraged 
mechanization and consolidation of farming units and displaced 
thousands of sharecroppers and other marginal farmers who had no 
place to go but cityward. World War II changed the sj^ed and the 
nature of the migration, and, ultimately, the lot of the migrants. With 
the advent of war production, the tide of the depression reversed. 
Agricultural productivity, which had been increasing at a long-term 
average of about one percent per year for decades, suddenly leaped to 
above 5 percent — and stayed there. The launching of the auto indusuy 
and other industrial booms had been enough previously to attract 
small floodlets of labor from western farms and southern mountains. 
The intense wartime demands were sufficient to attract labor from the 
Deep South as well. It also reached the ranks of the retired and 
housewives who had never before experienced remunerative employ- 
ment. 

However, with 10 million prime age men under arms, the mere 
recruitment of inexperienced workers was not enough. Their muscles 
had to be augmented by machines and their physical strength polished 
by training in sophisticated skills. Almost overnight, school shops 
and laboratories were reequipped, instructors were recruited, and 24- 
hour-a-day vocational instruction began, oriented to skills in national 



as well as local demand. Before the war’s end, the public schools had 
trained 7.5 million people for industrial contribution to the war effort. 



Postwar Developments 

The war ended; the men came home; the older workers re-retired. 
But the agricultural emigrants never returned to the farm; many 
women never returned full time to the kitchen. As a reward to those 
who had expended years of their lives in combat — ^and perhaps to case 
their rcincorporation into the civilian labor force — the GI bill was 
passed. With these events, new and profound changes had occurred 
in the U.S. labor markets. These markets would never be the same 
again. 

Vast accumulations of unspent purchasing power along with stored- 
up demands for goods and services kept the economy operating at 
high, though not forced draft, levels. The Korean conflict delayed the 
inevitable postwar readjustment by another three years. But during 
the latter 1950’s, new labor market relationships began to make 
themselves felt. With continuation of price support policies, continued 
mechanization, and increased awareness of rural-urban income differ- 
entials, the pace of agriculture productivity and outmigration slack- 
ened only mildly. For those who remained in agriculture, the heavy 
capitalization required higher technical skills. On the other hand, 
urban industry was no longer forced to make use of any labor it 
could get. 

The spurt in educational attainment brought the rate of high school 
graduation from 52 percent in 1940 to three-quarters of the appro- 
priate age cohort in 1965. GI bill-trained college graduates and 
skilled workers poured off the education and training assembly lines, 
and their younger brothers and sisters kept up the increasing trend to 
higher education. Not only could employers choose the better trained 
and educated, but because well-prepared persons were available, a 
technology was designed to use them instead of their poorly trained 
competitors. Postwar wage increases, resulting from the release of 
pent-up pressures, encouraged labor-replacing mechanization. Dis- 
coveries accelerated by ivar responded to the demands with electronic 
automation. Competition from low-wage countries put a further 
premium on increased productivity. As plants made obsolete by de- 
pression and war were replaced, smooth work flows required single- 
floor factories rather than the multistoried ones which had to be 
frequently abandoned. Continued prosperity and federal mortgage 
insurance policies ended the postwar housing shortage in a race to 
the suburbs. Industry followed in search of building space and 
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trained manpower. It was generally an economy of high opportunity 
and high displacement. 

The New Immigrcdion 

The inner city places of the new suburbanites were filled, as they 
had been for decades, by new immigrants, but this time there was a 
difference. These were not immigrants from foreign nations of defi- 
cient opportunity; they were migrants from domestic economic and 
geographical sectors of little promise. Xhey had been forced out of 
agriculture by rising mechanization or attracted out by the promise 
of higher urban income. Many of the 2.2 million who left the farm 
between 1950 and 1966 left through the door marked “education” 
and were quickly absorbed into the prosperous mainstream of 
American society. But others lacked that education and were marked 
as well by racial and language barriers. Widespread discrimination 
then blocked them from tantalizing but out-of-reach opportunities. 
An estimated four million Negroes left the South between 1940 and 
1967 and headed for the cities of the North and West In the process, 
the proportion of Negroes in city populations doubled to 20 percent 
over the same period. 

In earlier years, low urban birth rates had aided the absorption of 
the surplus farm labor created in part by high rural birth rates. But 
in the postwar “baby boom,” birth rates were high in the cities, too. 
Earlier immigrants had been themselves trapped by the slums, but 
their children had become “Americanized” and had moved on. 
Because of housing discrimination, the Negroes and other minority 
groups who were attracted to the cities during and after the war could 
not follow postwar jobs to the suburbs. 

The numbers of jobs these migrants could qualify for with their 
deficient education and limited experience were declining as a propor- 
tion of all employment. Even those jobs which remained were kept 
out of reach by inadequate transportation systems. The growing 
occupations in the central city were white-collar and professional jobs 
held primarily by whites from suburban communities. Many of the 
remaining service jobs were poorly paid and unattractive but still 
fewer in number than those seeking them. Thus, the new migrants, 
forced out by the continued centrifugal force of agricultural tech- 
nology, were" trapped in what became central city ghettos. Cut off 
from jobs, they were left to the not so tender mercies of welfare 
systems which often seemed better designed to punish than to aid 
the poor. All too often, desertion of an able-bodied but unemployed 
male was required as the price of assistance to the family. 
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Most of the inunigrants arrived with the triple educational handi- 
caps of segregated, southern, and rural schools, with their children 
unprepared for the postwar education binge. Their skin color (ci 
language barriers in the case of Me.xican-Americans and Puerto 
Ricans) and lack of skills locked them in. With education-conscious 
parents flowing to the suburbs and the financial base for school 
support following, the inner city schools were deteriorating as their 
job became more difficult. Soon those who needed *he best schools 
had the worst. It was no longer sufficient to “Americanize” the 
immigrant He was already American. What he needed were the 
skills which these inner city schools had never been equipped to 
supply. Lack of education was only one of many handicaps of the 
ghetto resident Its availability could not solve all his problems, but 
there was no solution in its absence. 

Educationally, all was not well outside the growing ghettos either. 
All those displaced by agricultural productivity and declining em- 
ployment in nonurban industries like mining and railroading did not 
become urban poor. Many remained in rural depression. Though 30 
percent of Americans still live in rural areas, only one-fourth are 
engaged in agriculture and they are 43 percent of the total poor. 
Their inadequate schools became relatively worse as suburban schools 
progressed and rural areas stagnated and lost leadership. There was 
little or no job preparation for rural youth or adults except in the 
agriculture which needed them least. The suburban schools modified 
their old “selecting out” traditions only moderately, broadening their 
objectives to include a high school education for all, but acting as if 
all were college bound. In cities of moderate size, a tradition of good 
vocational education continued, though often marked by racial 
discrimination in some parts of the country. 

As a generalization, in the rural areas, vocational education was 
limited in content; in the large central cities, it was poor in quality; 
in big city suburbs, it hardly existed. 

Economic and Education Policy in the Fifties 

These trends were aggravated by two policies of the 1950’s. Efforts 
to restrain inflation led to economic growth rates slower than those 
necessary to simultaneously offset rising productivity and absorb a 
growing labor force. The economy, which had grown at nearly 5 per- 
cent per year between 1947 and 1953, grew only 2.4 percent per 
year from 1954 to 1960. The low birth rate during the 1930’s re- 
strained the pressures during the 1950’s; but even then, with the labor 
force growing at an average of over one percent per year and output 
per manhour growing at nearly 3 percent per year on the average. 
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unemployment could only rise. And it did — creeping upward over 
each of the three recessions which marked the latter I950’s. A 
national economy, which now had to run faster just to stand still, 
really wasn’t trying. In each recession it was the undereducated, 
inexperienced, unskilled, and the victims of discrimination who were 
the "last in and first out” and who bore the brunt of unemployment. 

The other policy was rising support, particularly federal support, 
of higher education. It contributed to the educational opportunities 
of many, but made labor market competition tougher for those who 
lacked it. The rationale for the G.I. bill was replaced by international 
competition with the Soviet Union. By achieving nuclear weaponry 
and by grasping an early lead in space exploration, the U.S.S.R. 
demonstrated an unexpected scientific and engineering potential. 
The U.S. reaction was to make science, engineering, and technology 
primary objectives and “education for excellence” the motto. The 
National Science Foundation and the National Defense Education 
Act were the legislative vehicles at the federal level. For the nation 
as a whole, the budget for higher education increased from $750 
million in 1940 to $4.5 billion in 1960, and the budget for all 
education, from $3.3 billion to $22 billion over the same years. 

In spite of a minor broadening of vocational education in 1946, 
preparation for the occupations had low status. In 1954, abolition of 
federal aid to vocational education was even seriously recommended 
to the administration. This occurred at a time when female partici- 
pation in the labor force was on a iong steady rise and the labor 
force participation of males remained almost constant. Thus, almost 
the entire population entered the labor market at some time during 
their lives and needed skills for employment. Title II of the Voca- 
tional Education Act of 1946 (the Health Amendment Act of 1956) 
included provision of practical nurse education and was the only 
federal recognition of training for women during this period. It was 
a very profitable investment indeed. 

Just as rising productivity freed labor from agriculture for in- 
dustrial purposes, continued rises in industrial productivity allowed 
fulfillment of most of the basic needs for goods and left labor avail- 
able for services. The period was marked by a continuing shift from 
a primarily blue-collar and agriculture, goods-producing economy 
toward a predominance of white-collar and service employment. Thus, 
a changing industrial and occupational mix and a more sophisticated 
technology sparked rapid growth in the occupations requiring the 
longest training time and the most advanced skills. At the same time, 
the proportion of skilled blue-collar jobs declined while that of many 
relatively low-skilled service jobs grew. 
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Reassessment in the Sixties 

AH of those trends continued through the 1950’s, but they con- 
verged and were brought forcefully to the public’s consciousness in 
the early 1960’s. The immediate factors were the emergence of un- 
employment as a key public issue for the first time since 1930’s; the 
influx into the labor force of the postwar baby crop; and the growing 
demands of minority groups for equal rights, equal opportunities, and 
equal results. Unemployment in the third post-Korean recession 
e.xceeded 8.1 percent (unadjusted for seasonality) in February 1961, 
cutting deeply enough into the politically potent segment of the labor 
force to demand and to get action. Whether the primary cause of 
unemployment was slow economic growth and a deficient rate of job 
creation or inadequate skills in an economy of abundant but high 
level employment opportunities became a topic of intensive debate. 
These discusions focused attention on preparation for employment 
and the need for remedial training programs. 

As a resumption of economic growth plucked the experienced 
unemployed from the labor market, attention shifted to the flood of 
youth who, though better prepared educationally on the average than 
those already in the labor force, were entering too rapidly for quick 
absorption. Negro organizations which had congealed around equal 
access to education, public facilities, and the vote recognized that, 
without jobs and income, “rights” had little operational meaning. 
Deficient education in rural depressed areas and urban slums was 
among the many obstacles to realistic employment prospects. Num- 
erous remedial manpower and antipoverty programs were introduced: 
the Manj^wer Development and Training Act, the community work 
and training program, the Job Corps, the Neighborhood Youth Corps, 
the work experience and training program, and others. Each was 
intended to solve some portion of the emerging crises but all stumbled 
over each other in the process. 

Youth unemployment was triple the general unemployment rate; 
the rate for Negro youth doubled that. Measures for fighting ghetto 
and depressed area unemployment were unsatisfactory, since even 
in prosperous 1966, urban slums experienced unemployment rates 
averaging over 10 percent and reaching as high as 16 percent. Adding 
the underemployed and those involuntarily out of the labor force 
developed a “subemployment rate” averaging over one-third. The 
underemployment and low incomes in rural backwaters were equally 
depressing. 

When the key role of education and training became widely recog- 



nized. the schools came in for more than their share of criticism. 
Ironically, in many ways their problems resulted from their successes. 
Of the three out of four American youths graduating from high school, 
approximately half were going on to higher education and half of 
these were completing college. One result was a mobile, adaptable 
labor force which was the envy of other industrial as well as develop- 
ing countries. But too little was being done to prepare for employment 
the majority whose formal education did not exceed the secondary 
level. The most serious problem was that the availability of large 
numbers of relatively well-educated people simultaneously encouraged 
the development of a sophisticated technology requiring higher 
education and skills and, therefore, enabling employers to demand 
and obtain these skills (Table 1). Those lacking education or training, 
or those whose education was obtained in defective or inadequate 
rural and ghetto schools, were simply left behind. 

TABLE I.— THE CHANGING EDUCATIONAL PATTERN OF MAJOR 
OCCUPATIONAL GROUPS, 1952 AND 1965 



Percentage distribution of educational attainment 



Major occupational group 


Less than 
8 years 


8 to 11 
years 


12 years 


13 to 14 
years 


16 years 
or more 


1952 


1965 


1952 


1965 


1952 


1965 


1952 


1965 


1952 


1965 


All white-collar 


4.9 


2.8 


22.7 


16.0 


37.5 


40.1 


15.7 


16.7 


19.2 


24.4 


Professional and technical 


.6 


.8 


6.5 


4.3 


16.1 


18.9 


21.4 


17.1 


55.4 


58.9 


Managerial and kindred 


9.8 


6.0 


32.4 


23.4 


33.6 


36.9 


13.2 


16.0 


11.1 


17.7 


Clerical and sales 


4.1 


2.3 


24.8 


19.4 


49.7 


54.7 


14.5 


16.9 


6.9 


6.7 


All blue-collar 


24.8 


16.8 


48.1 


43.5 


22.2 


33.3 


3.8 


5.2 


1.0 


1.2 


Craftsmen 


17.7 


12.0 


47.9 


40.6 


27.2 


37.9 


5.7 


7.5 


1.4 


2.0 


Operatives 


25.3 


I7.I 


50.1 


45.7 


20.9 


32.5 


3.1 


3.8 


.7 


.8 


Laborers 


42.6 


23.4 


40.9 


42.4 


13.8 


23.9 


1.7 


4.3 


1.0 


1.0 


Farm 


42.5 


30.8 


38.0 


40.7 


14.4 


22.3 


3.6 


4.5 


1.5 


1.6 


Service 


30.7 


17.6 


43.4 


42.9 


19.7 


31.8 


4.4 


6.3 


1.8 


1.4 



Source: Johnston, Denis and Hamel, Harvey, ‘^Educational Attainment of Workers in 
March 1965.” Monthly Labor Review j Washington, D.C., March 1966. 



One graphic illustration is the following set of facts. Of a little 
over 1.1 million youths who graduated from high school and entered 
the labor force in June 1965, 12.4 percent were unemployed the 
following October. Of these, only 108,000 were nonwhite, but their 
unemployment rate was 27 percent. Of the 304,000 who left high 
school short of graduation, only 183,000 or 60 percent were in the 
labor force in October, and their unemployment rate was 20.3 per- 
cent. Only 52 percent of the 57,000 nonwhite dropouts entered the 
labor force, but their unemployment experience was no worse than 
that of the nonwhite high school graduates. 

It was in this milieu that the Vocational Education Act of 1963 
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Total employment 
White-collar workers 
Professional, technical, and 
kindred workets 

Manager^ officials, and proprietors, 
except farm 

Clerical and kindred workers 
Salesworkeis 

Blue-collar workers 

Craftsmen, foremen, and kindred 
workers 

Operab'ves and kindred workers 
Laborers, except farm and mine 
Service workers 
Farmers and farm managers. 
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Md politic^ equality o^manded realistically equal economic oppor- 
tunities and results. For many, these were achievable only through 
compensatory education and training. It was toward these dimly 
perceived goals that the Vocational Education Act of 1963 the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act, and other federal le^la- 
tion supporting state and local education were aimed 
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The Vocational Education 

Act of 1963 



President John F. Kennedy took office in January 1961 convinced 
that the high level of unemployment was the most serious domestic 
problem facing the nation. One of his first acts was to direct the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare to appoint a Panel of 
Consultants on Vocational Education. As he told the Congress on 
February 20, 1961 : 

The National Vocational Education Acts, first enacted by 
the Congress in 1917 and subsequently amended, have pro- 
vided a program of training for industry, agriculture, and 
other occupational areas. The basic purpose of our voca- 
tional education effort is sound and sufficiently broad to 
provide a basis for meeting future needs. However, the 
technological changes which have occurred in all occupa- 
tions call for a review and reevaluation of these acts, with a 
view toward their modernization. 

Findings of the Panel of Consultants 

After deliberating for more than a year, panel members were con- 
vinced that two principal failures of vocational education restricted 
its ability to match the requirements of the fast-changing economy 
and technology to the vocational needs and desires of individuals: 
(1) lack of sensitivity to changes in the labor market and (2) lack 
of sensitivity to the needs of various segments of the population. 
More specifically, the panel identified the following limitations: 

1. Compared with existing and projected needs of the labor force, 
enrollments of in-school and out-of-school youths and adults were too 
small. 

2. Service to the urban population, with an enrollment rate of 18 
percent in the hi^ schools of the large cities, was grossly insufficient. 
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3. Most schools did not provide efficient placement services, and 
few schools had organized programs for systematic followup of 
students after graduation or placement. 

4. Programs for high school youths were limited in scope and 
availability; about one-half of the high schools offering trade and 
industrial education had four or fewer programs, most of which 
involved a narrow range of occupations; high schools failed to provide 
training programs for groups or familius of occupations. 

5. Research and evaluation of programs v/ere neglected. 

6. Adequate vocational education programs for youth with special 
needs were lacking; in many respects, vocational education had 
become as selective as academic education with regard tD accepting 
students. 

7. In many states, youths and adults did not have significant 
opportunities for postsecondaiy vocational instruction; curriculums 
tended to concentrate on the “popular” technologies, particularly 
electronics; insufficient funds and restrictive federal legislation in- 
hibited the development of certain types of programs, such as office 
occupations. 

8. There was a lack of initiative and imagination in exploring new 
occupational fields. Severe limitations existed in regard to related 
training for apprentices, such as adequate classrooms and appropriate 
instructional equipment; craftsmen used as teachers for related train- 
ing and skill training of apprentices and journeymen were not afforded 
adequate opportunities to learn modern instructional methods. 

9. Many school districts were too small to provide diversified 
curriculums or proper supervision of vocational teaching activities. 

10. Curriculum and instructional materials had not been developed 
for many of the new occupations.^ 

In its recommendations, the panel recognized that the legislation 
under which vocational education had been operating since 1917 was 
responsible, to a large degree, for the slow responses to the changes in 
the labor market. The programs for which federal funds were avail- 
able represented a very narrow part of the total spectrum of occupa- 
tions. The panel also charged that the leadership in the area of 
vocational education had not shown sufficient imagination and initia- 
tive to adapt vocational education to the new challenges of a fast- 
changing economy. 



1 Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, “Education for a Changing 
World of Work,” Report of the Panel of Consultants on Vocational Education, 
1963, PR 206-214. 
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Provisions and Objectives of the Vocational 
Education Act of 1963 

Most of the changes recommended by the panel were enacted by 
Congress into the Vocational Education Act of 1963. Of all the panel’s 
recommendations, two conceptual changes were most important. The 
first was the concept that vocational education must be redirected from 
training in a few selected occupational categories to preparing all 
groups of the community for their place in the world of work, regard- 
Iks of occupation. Secondly, the panel insisted that vocational educa- 
tion must become responsive to the urgent needs of persons with 
special difficulties preventing them from succeeding in a regular 
vocational program. 

The other recommendations of the panel recognized that, in order 
to carry out these two major concepts, redirection and reorganization 
of many services were essential, including research, teacher education, 
and school construction, with a new relationship tetween the federal 
government, the states, and the local communities. 

The Vocational Education Act of 1963 declared that the purpose 
of the federal grants to the states was to develop an adequate voca- 
tional education system “so that persons of all ages in all communities 
of the state . . . will have ready access to vocational training or 
retraining which is of high quality, which is realistic in the light of 
actual or anticipated opportunities for gainful employment, and which 
is suited to their needs, interest, and ability to benefit from such 
training.” 

Vocational education was to be regarded as a unified program 
instead of a number of separate programs identified as vocational 
agriculture, home economics, trade and industries, distributive educa- 
tion, and so forth. The new definition of vocational education in the 
act specifically incorporated basic and general education as a pre- 
requisite for useful vocational education by including “instruction 
related to the occupation for which the student is being trained or 
necessary for him to benefit from such training." [Italics supplied.] 
The new federal funds — ^four times the amount authorized by the 
Smith-Hughes and George-Barden Acts — could be used for programs 
preparing individuals for gainful employment in any nonprofessional 
occupation. 

The 1963 law provided federal funds to serve these four groups : 
(1) persons who attended secondary schools; (2) persons who want 
to extend their vocational education beyond the high school level; and 
such persons who have left high school before completion but are 
available for full-time vocational education before entering the labor 
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market; (3) persons who are already in the labor market — employed, 
underemployed, or unemployed — and need further training to hold 
their jobs, to advance in their jobs, or to find suitable and meaningful 
employment; and (4), for the first time, “persons who have academic, 
socioeconomic, or other handicaps that prevent them from succeeding 
in the regular vocational education program.” The 1963 law author- 
ized federal grants, the construction of area vocational schools, vari- 
ous ancillary services and activities, work-study programs, and con- 
struction and operation of residential vocational schools. 

For the first time, federal funds were set aside for research in voca- 
tional education. Ten percent of the total funds appropriated for each 
fiscal year were earmarked for grants to pay part of the cost of 
research and training programs as well as experimental, develop- 
mental, and pilot programs. A National Advisory Committee on Voca- 
tional Education was established, along with similar state committees, 
to enable vocational education experts and representatives from 
management, labor, and the general public to participate in the 
planning and administration of these programs. One of the respon- 
sibilities of the states under the state plan, which the Commissioner 
of Education had to approve before granting federal funds, was the 
requirement to review periodically the vocational education programs, 
thereby adjusting them to both current and projected manpower 
needs and job opportunities. Resources of vocational educators and 
the state employment services were to be combined in determining 
labor market needs and placing vocational graduates. 

Less far-reaching but still important changes were several amend- 
ments to the Smith-Hughes and George-Barden Acts: 

— Stages were permitted to transfer funds among categories and 
between uie various laws. 

— The definition of vocational agriculture was broadened to include 
training for any occupation related to agriculture in which knowl- 
edge and skills of agricultural subjects are required. 

— Ten percent of the allocations for home economics had to be 
used in training for gainful employment in any occupation which 
required knowledge and skills in home economics. 

— Funds allotted for trade and industrial education could be used 
for vocational education of young people in high schools without 
the limitation that at least 50 percent of the time be spent in specific 
occupational preparation. 

— Funds could be used for full-time training of high school students 
for an occupation in the distributive trades. 
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— ^Arca vocational education programs became permanent. 

— Practical nurres’ training programs became permanent and were 
extended to include other health occupations. 

In many respects the Vocational Education Act of 1963 provided a 
totally new orientation for vocational education and the opportunity 
for greater flexibility in pursuing it In eliminating the designated 
occupational categories, it became possible to offer instruction in all 
occupational fields. The way was cleared for making vocational educa- 
tion available to all persons in all communities, with particular 
emphasis on the special needs of youths who live in underprivileged 
conditions. 

Implementing ^e Act 

The 1963 act did not become operative until 1965. Therefore, any 
evaluation of its accomplishments must consider the short span of its 
actual operation. 

Our primary task is evaluating implementation of the two major 
changes contained in the new act. Is vocational education now offering 
programs for all groups in the community, or is it preparing only 
some for selected occupations? Is vocational education now reaching 
the group of young people who are kept from acquiring occupational 
skills because of socioeconomic handicaps? Unfortunately, the data 
collection and program evaluation system is inadequate at all levels — 
federal, state, and local. Therefore, our judgment is based on limited 
data, augmented by our own experience and obserrations. 

Groups and Occupations Served 

Table 3 shows a sharp increase in the number of students enrolled 
in vocational education programs since fiscal year 1964. During fiscal 
year 1967, nearly seven million persons attended vocational education 
classes supported in part by federal grants. This is 50 percent more 
than in 1964, when 4.6 million persons were enrolled. However, in 
evaluating this enrollment increase it must be understood that federal 
funds for office occupations were provided for the first time in the 
1963 act and first reported in 1965. This category accounted for an 
additional enrollment of 730,904 persons in that year. In 1966, this 
jumped to 1,238,043, or one-fifth of the total enrollment in the year. 
Fifty percent of the 1966 total were high school students, 42 percent 
were adults, 7 percent were postsecondary students, and less than 
one percent were persons with special needs (Table 4) . 
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TABLE 3.— TOTAL ENROLUIENT IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION. 
FISCAL YEARS 1960-67 



Fiscal year 


Total cnrollmcn 


Percentage increase 


1960 


3,768,149 


— 


1961 


3,855,564 


2.3 


1962 


4,072,677 


5-6 


1963 


4,217,198 


3-5 


1964 


4466,390 


8-3 


1965 


5,430,611 


18.9 


1966 


6,070,059 


11.8 


1967 


6,880,000> 


13-3 



1 Projected. 

Source: U^. Dcjartmenl of Health, Education, and Welfare. 



table 4— vocational education enrollment summary, by 

OCCUPATIONAL CATEGORY AND EDUCATIONAL LEVEL, 
FISCAL YEARS I964-66» 

FISCAL YEAR 1964 





Total 


Secondary 


Post- 

secondary 


Adult 


Special 

needs 


Agriculture 


860,605 


501,819 


292,907 


265-879 


— 


Distributive occupation 


334,126 


55,132 


2,688 


276,306 


— 


Health occupation 


59,006 


5,478 


41,698 


11,830 


— 


Home economics 


2,022,138 


1,308,453 


1,652 


712,033 


f 


Technical ocaipation 


221,241 


20,755 


71,824 


128,622 


— 


Trades and industrial 


31,069,274 


249,119 


53,633 


766^513 




Total 


4,566,390 


— --f- ! 


264,402 


o 1^1 


1 ~ 



I Data furnished by the Diviaon of Vocational and Technical Education, Office of 



Educatioiu 



- Reported as adult preparatory. 

3 Includes 1,614 enrolled in fisheries occupation. 



nSCAL YEAR 1966 



Agriculture 

Distributive occupation 
Health occupation 
Home economics 
Office occupation 
Technical occupation 
Trades and industrial 


907,354 

420,426 

83,677 

1,897,670 

1438,043 

253,838 

1,269,051 


510,279 

101,728 

9,793 

1,280,254 

798,368 

28,865 

318,961 


5,987 

15,833 

36,496 

2,652 

165,439 

100,151 

115,539 


390,388 

301,116 

37,065 

602,363 

271,149 

124,730 

803,901 


700 

1,749 

323 

12,401 

3,087 

92 

30,650 


Total 


6,070,059 


3,048,248 


442,097 


2,530,712 


49,002 



Compared vnth fiscal year 1964, the number of high school students 
in 1966 rose by 42 percent, postsecondary students by 70 percent, 
and adults by 17 percent. Prior to the 1963 act, federal funds were not 
available for training youths with special needs. 

By occupational category, 31 percent of all persons were enrolled 
in home economics in 1966, 21 percent in trades and industries, 20 
percent in office occupations, 15 percent in agriculture, 7 percent in 
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distributive occupations, 4 percent in technical occupations, and 1.5 
percent in health occupations. 

The increase in the enrollment in the seven categories of occupa- 
tions can be summarized as follows: 

Agriculture . — ^Enrollments in vocational agriculture increased about 
5 percent between 1964 and 1966. The increase in agriculture was 
due, in large part, to the broadened purposes of the 1963 act which 
mcluded training for any occupation requiring knowledge and skill 
in agricultural subjects. 

More than one-half of the students trained for occupations in 
agriculture in 1966 were enrolled in high schools, and more than 40 
percent were adults; 1966 data indicate that about 12 percent of the 
Enrollments were in programs for off-farm occupations. The increasing 
complexity of modern farming has caused an increase in enrollments 
of adults and young farmers, especially in the area of farm business 
management. There has also been a considerable development of 
specialized programs involving agriculture. Such programs as orna- 
mental horticulture and retail floristiy are rapidly developing in the 
urban areas. 

Distributive occupations. — ^Enrollments in distributive programs 
increased 25 percent in 1966 compared with 1964. Increases were 
stimulated by the provision in the 1963 act authorizing preemploy- 
ment instniction and by the continued expansion of the cooperative 
education programs. Only one-fourth of the students in 1966 were 
enrolled in high schools; almost three-fourths were adults. 

Health occupations. — ^National attention has been focused on the 
serious need for qualified personnel in the health occupations, and 
enrollments in health occupation programs increased 41 percent 
between 1964 and 1966. This increased enrollment, however, still 
falls far short of meeting the actual need. 

Home economics . — Official data show enrollment in home econom- 
ics decreasing by approximately 5 percent between 1964 and 1966. 
However, the indicated decline was apparently the result of reporting 
problems. Even accepting the official figure, the enrollments in this 
category still represent 31 percent of the total vocational education 
enrollments. Through the influence of the 1963 act which limited 
support to programs designed for gainful employment, there has been 
some redirection of efforts to develop such programs. However, the 
1963 Act did not affect the allocation of 90 percent of the funds 
through the Smith-Hughes or George-Barden Acts. Of the total 
enrollment, two-thirds were high school students and one-third adults. 

Office occupations . — Office occupations were included for the first 
time in vocational education under the 1963 act. Most schools have 
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offered limited courses and programs in this field in the past. There- 
fore, the enrollment increases are not necessarily limited to those now 
receiving vocational education who did not formerly receive voca- 
tional preparation. Support through the Vocational Education Act 
of 196'i has encouraged many office occupations classes to be re- 
oriented to more direct preparation for employment. It has also 
provided the resources for leadership and curriculum development. 
1 Two out of three office occupation students attended high school, one 

out of five were adults, and 13 percent were in postsecondary schools. 

Technical occupations. — Technical education enrollments increased 
about 15 percent between 1964 and 1966. Considerable attention has 
been focused upon the serious need for technicians in the labor force. 
However, this category represents only 4 percent of the vocational 
education enrollments. In 1966, one-half of the persons enroUed in 
technical education programs were adults and 40 percent were students 
at postsecondaiy schools. 

Trades and industries. — ^Enrollments in trades and industries pro- 
grams were increased by about 20 percent in 1966 over 1964. Pro- 
I grams within this category represent a broad range of occupations. 

Increased demands for goods and services and a continuing shortage 
of skilled craftsmen have caused many schools to develop and em- 
phasize programs in this category. 

After many years of decline and standstill, the number of appren- 
tices is now rising. On December 31, 1966, there were 207,511 ap- 
prentices in training as compared with 163,318 on December 31, 
1963. Related instruction for apprentices offered at vocational high 
schools contributes to the increase of trades and industries students. 

Two-thirds of the persons enrolled in trades and industries pro- 
grams were adults, and only one-fourth were high school students. 
Less than 10 percent of the persons in this group attended a post- 
secondary school. 

Emollment by educational level has developed as follows; 
Secondary schools . — ^At the high school level, enrollments tended 
to concentrate in home economics, agriculture, and office occupations. 
Eighty-four percent of the students at this level enrolled in these three 
categories in 1964. Total enrollment at the secondary level increased 
43 percent between 1964 and 1966. On a national basis, about one in 
four secondary school students (grades 9 to 12) was enrolled in 
vocational programs. The basic gain for 1966 over 1965 was in office 
occupations, which were reported for the first time for 1965. 

Postsecondary schools. — Enrollments in postsecondary vocational 
programs rose by more than 67 percent between 1964 and 1966. 
However, enrollment at postsecondary schools still constituted only 



7 percent of the total number of vocational students, and post- 
secondary students were less than 4 percent of the population aged 
18 to 21. Almost nine out of 10 students were trained in office 
occupations, in trades and industries, and in technical programs. 
Because vocational education at the postsecondary level is a recent 
development in many parts of the country, there is a great variation 
among states in its quantity and quality. 

Adults . — While adults participating in part-time extension courses 
accounted for 42 percent of the total vocational enrollments, their 
number increased only 14 percent between 1964 and 1966. Excluding 
the apparently declining home economics enrollment, the increase 
was one-third. Adult enrollments amounted to less than 3 percent of 
the 25- to 65-year age group. Almost six out of ten adults were 
enrolled in home economics and trades and industries. 

It is significant to note that with attention focused upon continuing 
education and the need for adult training and retraining, this cate- 
gory has shown the lowest percentage increase. 

Persons with special needs . — Enrollments in this group amounted 
to only one percent of the total vocational enrollment. Of the 49,000 
persons in special programs, two-thirds were trained in occupations 
relating to trades and industries and one-fourth in home economics. 
In 1965, 20 states reported no enrollments in this category, and 11 
states still reported no enrollments in 1966. Enrollments of persons 
with special needs in vocational education were increased from 26,000 
in 1965 to 49,000 in 1966. However, this number represented only a 
small portion of the population which should be served. 

Summary 

The enrollment data indicate that more persons were being prepared 
for work through vocational education programs than prior to the 
enactment of the Vocational Education Act of 1963. In 1966, 31 per- 
sons per 1,000 of the total population were trained or retrained for an 
occupation in a federally funded program as compared v/ith 21 per- 
sons per 1,000 in 1961. 

While in the school year 1963-64, one out of five high school 
students was enrolled in vocational training, in the year 1965-66, the 
ratio rose to one out of four students. However, the largest part of 
this increase must be credited to the new office occupations category. 
From 1964 (no office education included) to 1966 (office education 
included), enrollment rose by 1,504,000 students of whom 1,238,000 
were persons who were trained in a business occupation. There is 
no way of knowing how many comprised a net addition to the enroll- 
ment in office education and how many simply represented a shift in 
accounting from sole state and local support to the federal grant-in-aid 
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program. Of the remaining increase of 266,000 persons — 6 percent 
from 1964 to 1966 — ^200,000 were trained in trades and industries 
occupations. 

From 1964 to 1966, the number of vocational students in post- 
secondary schools rose by 907,000. Of these 907,000 students, 
798,000 took training in business education. Of the remaining 109,000 
persons, 70,000 students were enrolled in a trades and industries 
course. 

One cannot escape the conclusion that the growth in enrollment, 
particularly at the high school level, reflects to a large degree the in- 
clusion of persons who were not formerly counted as vocational 
students. Apparently, the breakthrough for training more persons for 
more occupations is yet to come. 

As already indicated, no evaluative data are available to ascertain 
whether the programs offered to the increased student population 
have given the proper emphasis to the occupations for which suitable 
jobs are available. 

Unfortunately, reporting by broad occupational categories does 
not reflect the development of new programs to meet new needs. There 
is, however, some evidence of redirection of vocational education. In 
agriculture the development of off-farm programs, and the gainful 
occupations programs developed in home economics reflect redirec- 
tion. Another example of this redirection is the transfer of funds from 
the occupational categories contained in the Smith-Hughes and 
George-Barden Acts to the overall vocational purposes provided in 
the Vocational Education Act of 1963. These transferred funds 
amounted to $2 million in 1965 and over $16 million in 1966 (in- 
cluding $200,000 transferred from the 1963 act to the Smith-Hughes 
and George-Barden Acts). However, the major emphasis appears to 
stress continuation of existing programs. 

There is little evidence of much effort to develop programs in 
areas where critical manpower shortages exist. Examples are low 
enrollments in health occupations and technical programs. While 
the annual percentage gains in enrollments are quite large, the actual 
number of persons enrolled in these programs is extremely small in 
view of potential labor needs. It is also significant to note that these 
two programs are primarily postsecondary. 

An apparent cause of low enrollments in these two categories is the 
restricted number of available programs. For instance, few programs 
have been developed for the broad range of health occupations. They 
have been primarily limited to vocational nursing and dental assisting. 

In view of the demand for medical skills, failure to inaugurate such 
programs is surprising. 
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Technical education programs have also been severely limited. It 
would appear that electronics programs have been heavily stressed, 
closely followed by programs in drafting and design. However, there 
is presently considerable need for programs extending over a wide 
range of technical occupations. Greater interrelation is needed be- 
tween secondary and postsecondary technical programs to prepare 
students for “career ladders.” This cooperation would enable the high 
schools to serve in part as feeder programs, thus reducing the dupli- 
cation and overlap between the two levels. 

We must allow more time, and we need more experience and data 
to evaluate the achievements of the Vocational Education Act of 
1963 in behalf of those occupations most in demand in the labor 
market. However, signs of redirection, as provided in the 1963 act, are 
clearly discernible. Office education is now accepted as an integral part 
of vocational education. Training in off-farm occupations is becoming 
a growing part of agricultural education. Preparing for gainful 
occupations in home economics is now included in the program of a 
steadily rising number of schools. New occupations are being added 
to the programs offered in trades and industries. 

Turning from occupations to groups to be served, the relatively low 
increase in adult enrollments is in large part caused by lack of local 
matching funds. It is also probably true that lack of local leadership 
prevents development of additional programs of sufficient quality to 
convince industry of the value of vocational education in retraining 
and upgrading their personnel. Many of these leaders have been 
drawn off to postsecondary programs, and many of the remainder 
have devoted their time to secondary school programs. In secondary 
schools, the growth in enrollment is still far behind the needs of the 
young people who should benefit from vocational education. More 
than one-half of the students still are being trained in the fields of 
agriculture and home economics, with less than 5 percent moving 
into fast-developing service and technical fields. 

The number of persons enrolled in postsecondary vocational pro- 
grams is still very small. The emphasis of the 1963 act in this area 
apparently has not been taken seriously. The grov/th of community 
and junior colleges and technical institutes has been substantial, al- 
though there are still many states that have not built postsecondary 
schools into their educational systems. However, there is no proof 
that the Vocational Education Act of 1963 has directly affected the 
development of postsecondary schools. 

The special needs of those who cannot succeed in a regular voca- 
tional program is still being largely ignored or neglected by the 
educational community. This group requires special programs and 
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the rapid changes which are taking place in industry would suggest 
that between 15 and 25 percent of the labor force would proht from 
paining or retraining. To serve our expanding population, a great 
increase in the resources devoted to vocational education is required. 
The results of the GI educational bills demonstn*-te clearly that the 
economic return to society gained by improvement of our human 
resources is much greater than its cost. 



Expenditures 



The following appropriations have been provided by Congress for 
the operation of the Vocational Education Act of 1963: 

Fiscal year: 

1965 $ 123 , 500,000 

1966 202 , 500,000 

1967 218 , 230,000 

1968 199 , 310,000 

The total funds available under all federal vocational education 
laws (Vocational Education Act of 1963, Smith-Hughes and George- 
i>arden Acts) came to the following amounts: 

Fiscal year: 

1964 $ 56 , 920,000 

1965 140 , 460,000 

1966 259 , 650,000 

1967 257 , 380,000 

1968 256 , 460,000 



The increase in actual expenditures can be seen from the following 
table: 

TABLE 5. VOCATIONAL EDUCATION EXPENDITURES, 1964-66 



Fiscal Year 


Total 


Federal' 


State and Local 


1964 


$332,785,000 


S 55,027,000 


$277,758,000 


1965 


604,646,000 


156,936,000 


447,710,000 


1966 


799,895,000 


233,794,000 


566,101,000 



From 1964 to 1966, total expenditures for vocational education 
increased almost 2J4 times. Federal grants to the states rose over four 
times, and state and local expenditures doubled. 

Prior to the enactment of the Vocational Education Act of 1963, the 
states and the local communities had been gradually but continuously 
increasing their share of support for vocational education. The fear 
that the ^eatly expanded portion allotted by the federal government 
would adversely affect the financial contributions of the non-federal 
sector has proven groundless. On the contrary, the 1963 act has 
stimulated a significant rise in state and local expenditures which more 
than doubled during the period 1964-1966 (from $278 miUion in 
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1964 to $566 million in 1966). Local communities have contributed 
the largest share to this considerable increase in the non-federal sector 
(130 percent compared to a 70 percent rise in state expenditures). 
One of the reasons for the slower response of the states is that many 
state budgets arc planned for two-year periods. It is likely that the re- 
sponse of the states to the impact of the 1963 act will be felt more 
intensely in the budgets for the fiscal years 1967 and 1968. 

The shortcomings of the reporting system greatly hamper a mean- 
ingful evaluation of expenditure statistics. The states report expendi- 
tures by occupational category' under the Vocational Education Act 
of 1963 and Smith-Hughes and George-Barden Acts; the reports re- 
lating to the six purposes (the four groups served plus construction 
and ancillary services) are limited to the expenditures made under the 
Vocational Education Act of 1963. The two portions of the state 
report — by categoiy or by purpose — cannot be reconciled. Since the 
states do not have to include in their report that portion of slate and 
local expenditures which is above their matching requirements or 
which is spent for nonreimbursable programs, the total state and local 
expenditures are understated. Therefore, even the amount of total 
expenditures is not fully accurate because it does not include some of 
the overmatching of federal funds and does not reflect nonreimburs- 
able programs. 

In addition to these limitations, the state reports do not present 
data on the nature of the education programs; e.g., cost of specific 
courses within the categories, types of new programs, characteristics of 
the persons in the four groups, etc. 

How has the increase in the financial support for vocational educa- 
tion affected the new objectives called for by the 1963 act? Do the 
increased expenditures reflect an adequate response to the needs of the 
people to be served? Particularly, do they meet the problems of the 
youth whose academic and socioeconomic obstacles make their em- 
ployability so difficult? 

The results of analyzing expenditure data coincide with the obser- 
vations made on the impact and the meaning of the growth in enroll- 
ments. Looking at the expenditures for the years 1964 (before the 
1963 act became operative) and 1966, by occupational category, we 
find that the portion of the funds spent for trades and industries, 
distributive, health, and technical occupations remained essentially 
unchanged, while the ratio for agriculture and home economics de- 
creased by 15 percent. The remainder was taken up by the office 
occupations, which are now for the first time federally supported. 
Since the nonreimbursable expenditures for office occupations were 
not reported prior to the 1963 act, their present inclusion affects the 
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percentage distribution by category. The fact that the $23 million of 
federal funds used for office occupations were matched in 1966 by 
$148 million from state and local funds signifies the difficulty of 
meaningfully analyzing statistical data by category. To a large extent, 
this amount is not additional money but simply a continuation of 
e.xpenditure now reported for the first time. 

By and large, it appears that more money has been spent for all 
categories, without changing their relative importance. However, be- 
cause of the lack of analytical data, and the structures of reporting 
v/ithin the traditional occupational categories, this statistical picture 
does not reflect the progress of those new programs which emphasize 
occupations offering growing employment opportunities. 

Expenditures by purpose (the four groups to be served, plus con- 
struction and ancillary services) are reported only since 1965, the 
first operating year of the 1963 act. The states report data by purpose 
only on the funds spent under the authoilty of the Vocational Educa- 
tion Act of 1963 and do not include federal, state, and local expendi- 
tures by purpose used under the Smith-Hughes and George-Barden 
Acts. Therefore, the available data account for only three-fourths of 
the total expenditures. 

In the school year 1965-66, one-third of all known expenditures 
were for training high school students, one-sixth for postsecondary 
students, less than 5 percent for adults, and only one percent for 
youths with special needs. The actual training of persons in these four 
groups took 53 percent of the total funds for which data are available, 
while 37 percent were expended for construction and 10 percent for 
ancillary services. 

None of these expenditure data provides a clue as to “how” the 
money is spent or to the quality of vocational education. They do 
indicate, however, that vocational education has yet to give the neces- 
sary attention to such persons in our communities as the students who 
want to extend the years of their training and the adults who need 
updating of their present skills or retraining for new skills. The fact 
that only $5 million ($2 million from federal and $3 million from 
state and local funds) was used for training youths with special needs 
dramatizes again how great are the obstacles to this major new pro- 
vision of vocational education legislation. Changes in matching re- 
quirements and effective leadership on the federal and state levels 
must occur if this objective is to be reached. 

Area Vocational Schools 

The concept of an area vocational school which would serve more 
than one school district, would respond more rapidly to the demands 



of the labor market, and would experiment more aggressively with 
new programs had gained the enthusiastic endorsement of the more 
progressive vocational educators prior to the passage of the 1963 act. 
The National Defense Education Act endorsed the concept but limited 
its support to the training of technicians. The Vocational Education 
Act of 1963 expanded the use of federal funds for the construction of 
area vocational schools to include training for any nonprofessional 
occupation. 

Has this hop>e been fulfilled? Forty-five states reported construc- 
tion of new buildings, additions, remodeling, or renovation during the 
fiscal years 1965 and 1966. Total expenditures for construction were 
over $106 million in 1965 and about $165 million in 1966. During 
the three-year period 1965-1967, 689 construction projects were 
funded: 214 school construction projects in 1965, 229 in 1966, and 
246 projects were approved for 1967. In 1965 and 1966, 72 projects 
were identified as specialized high schools, 181 as departments of 
regular high schools, 113 as technical or vocational schools, and 77 
as departments of postsecondaiy schools. 

Due to the timelag between initiation of construction projects and 
completion, the impact of the additional facilities has not yet been 
reflected in enrollments. It can be anticipated that this impact will 
begin to show on the enrollment reports for 1967. 

It is difficult to assess the qualitative influence of the construction 
program on vocational education beyond the extent to which addi- 
tional instructional spaces are made available. However, improvement 
is clear in at least two aspects of the program: improvement of facili- 
ties through remodeling and renovation, and updating and upgrading 
of equipment used for instruction. 

One major limitation of the construction program is lack of ade- 
quate financial resources to meet the intent and purpose of the act. 
The cost of merely renovating and modernizing existing facilities to 
bring them fully into line with contemporary industrial practice would 
require financial resources greater than the total funds presently avail- 
able under the act. Another major limitation is that large cities have 
tended to be shorted in the allocation of construction funds in rela- 
tion to their critical need for facilities. In view of this great need 
and the present limits on financial resources, careful judgment must 
be exercised in achieving the most efficient and effective use of such 
funds. It is questionable whether sufficient planning time preceded 
the early construction projects funded under the act. In their state 
plans, the states were required to submit guidelines for development 
of area school facilities. Several submitted copies of feasibility studies 
made to determine the need for establishment of area schools. How- 
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Probably the most significant accomplishments of the research effort 
have been establishment of a recognition of the need for research, 
identification and preparation of individuals capable of carrying out 
the research, and establishment of administrative procedures which 
will achieve the most economical benefits from these expenditures. 

The most frequent criticism of the research program relates to the 
lack of tangible evidence of impact made on the vocational programs 
as they currently exist and the Lick of impact on the development of 
new programs and methods. In this relationship two specific limita- 
tions need be mentioned: ( 1 ) the lack of dissemination of results, and 
(2) a failure to interpret the results of completed research in opera- 
tional terms. 

A very peculiar legal interpretation was largely responsible for the 
first limitation. Because Section 4(c) of the act did not specifically 
mention dissemination, HEW legal counsel concluded that funds under 
this section could not be used for that purpose. There is little evidence 
that the Program Planning Branch of the Division of Vocational and 
Technical Education has made any serious attempt to develop opera- 
tional programs from completed research, nor is there evidence that 
the Division of Comprehensive and Vocational Education Research 
has made any serious effort at interpreting the research results into 
operational language. 

At the operational level, criticism is aimed at an apparent lack of 
research into operational problems. This is countered by the assertion 
that operational problems should not control research, but that re- 
search should focus upon long-range permanent solutions to problems. 
In reality, both points of view merit consideration. 

While inadequate staffing in both administrative units is partly 
responsible for the limited operational impact, there is also evidence 
of lack of administrative cooperation between the research division 
and the operating division. Under no circumstances should one be 
under control of the other, but every effort should be exerted to bring 
about a complementary liaison between the two units. Research must 
not be limited to merely operational problems, but research which 
does not affect operations is of little value. 

Work Experience Programs 

There currently exist several types of work experience programs 
related to vocational education. The two most common are the co- 
operative education program and the work-study programs as defined 
in Section 13 of the Vocational Education Act of 1963. 

In the cooperative education programs, the students work part 
time and attend school part time. The arrangement for employment 
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is a responsibility of the professional staff. The purpose of the pro- 
gram is to offer the student a meaningful work-experience combined 
with formal education in order to develop simultaneously knowledge, 
skills, and appropriate attitudes. 

Work-study programs as defined in the 1963 act serve, primarily, 
to aid needy students. Such programs are limited to students between 
the ages of 15 and 21 and to employment in local educational 
agencies or other public agencies or institutions. 

A distinction between the cooperative education and work-study 
program is that the first is a planned part of an educational program, 
while the second serves primarily to offer financial aid. In the coop- 
erative program, the work experience is sup>ervised by the educational 
staff. In work-study, the work experience is most often supervised by 
the nonprofessional staff, thus losing much of the potential inter- 
relationship. 

Allocation of federal funds for work-study programs was made on 
a nonmatching basis for fiscal years 1965 and 1966. Beginning with 
fiscal year 1967, the states were required to expend $1 for every $3 
of federal funds. Through the stimulation of the 1963 act, the states 
made concerted efforts to expand the work-study programs. In 1965, 
$5 million in federal funds were made available to the states for this 
purpose. The appropriation was increased to $25 million in 1966, but 
it was reduced to $10 million in 1967 and entirely eliminated from 
the President’s budget for 1968. The actual total expenditures (fed- 
eral, state, local) came to $2.8 million in 1965 and $20.9 million 
in 1966. 

The rise and fall of the budget is paralleled by the program. En- 
rollments reported by the states increased from less than 19,000 
students in 1965 to over 68,000 in 1966. The effect on enrollments 
due to the cutback of funds is not yet known. However, as a conse- 
quence of the increased matching requirements effective beginning 
with the 1966-67 school year, there were fewer work-study programs 
than were offered during the preceding year. It can be assumed that 
they will be further reduced by the deletion of funds. 

A preliminary report^ of a nationwide study on work-experience 
programs identifies a total of 4,800 concurrent work-education pro- 
grams in the United States. Distributive education has the largest 
number of programs and the largest number of students enrolled. 
The lowest enrollments were in home economics. There were 2,451 
schools which had cooperative education programs which did not have 

3 “Concurrent Work-Education (Programs in the 50 States),” William J. 
Schill, Director. Initial Report USOE Project 6-2851. 
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work-study programs, and 1,923 schools that had work-study but 
not cooperative programs. 

A significant achievement of the work-education program is the 
removal of the artificial barriers which separate work and education. 
The establishment and continuation of work-education programs re- 
quire educational staff involvement with industry personnel. Through 
this interaction the needs and problems of both are made known and 
greater understanding takes place. In addition to making curriculum 
revision more rapidly reflective of current occupations, the programs 
have great value in providing students with the proper attitudes for 
the work environment. 

An important limitation of the work-education programs has been 
the lack of financial resources for expansion. Another limitation has 
been the difficulty of obtaining suitable jobs from employers and of 
overcoming the efforts of occupational groups to protect themselves 
from what they consider to be competitive threats to their employ- 
ment opportunities. 

Critics of the work-education programs argue that Economic Op- 
portunity Act programs such as the Neighborhood Youth Corps are 
sufficient to provide jobs and, therefore, work experience for those 
who otherwise would not remain in vocational programs. However, 
these are remedial in nature and are based on family income criteria. 
Thus far, EOA work stations appear to be more useful for income 
than experience purposes, and potential enrollment far exceeds their 
current resources. There are great advantages in training youths 
through work-experience as part of regular vocational education 
programs. There are also many youths in need of income to enable 
them to further their vocational education. These two needs can best 
be met by merging and expanding the cooperative work-experience 
and work-study concepts. 

Residential Schools 

Residential schools were authorized by the Vocational Education 
Act of 1963, but their feasibility or desirability could not be proven, 
since Congress never appropriated the funds to establish such schools. 
However, experience with the Job Corps, a few residential programs 
run by vocational educators under MDTA, and residential experience 
in junior colleges demonstrates that there are those whose home and 
neighborhood environments make training away from home desirable. 
Moreover, a large number of potential students live in isolated areas 
of limited population where a meaningful vocational education cur- 
riculum is impossible. The total enrollment in Job Corps Centers and 
MDTA residential projects meets only a fraction of the need and 
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each of these programs is limited in its clientele. Failure to carry out 
the original intent of the act was a mistake which should be remedied 
by making residential schools widely available. 

Administrative Leadership 

Redirection of vocational education under the 1963 act required 
administrative changes adapted to the new objectives. However, 
changing a 50-year-old administrative structure is extremely difficult. 
The administrative structure for vocational education within the U.S. 
Office of Education was reorganized, following the act, from an 
occupational fields orientation to one of unified services directed at 
meeting the new purposes and responsibilities of the act. The states 
have been much slower in resp>onding to the need for administrative 
reorganization, and most still function on the occupational categoiy 
basis. 

In view of the complex problems of implementing the new law 
and the limited professional staff available, the Office of Education 
deserves considerable credit for its accomplishments. Another signif- 
icant achievement made possible by the 1963 act was an increase in 
the opportunities for employment of administrative personnel at the 
local level. Where this has occurred there has been a significant 
improvement in the quality of vocational education. 

On the other hand, partially because of acute staff shortages, the 
Office of Education has continued to act primarily as a regulatory or 
approval agency for proposals submitted by the states. There is little 
evidence of long-range planning by the federal agency to stimulate 
and help the states move in new directions and make qualitative 
improvements of vocational education. 

One of the other inhibiting factors at the federal and state levels is 
lack of breadth in administrative staffs. It appears that little attempt 
was made to bring professional personnel representing other disci- 
plines into administrative positions at any level. In view of the new 
responsibilities under the act for persons with special needs and the 
training and retraining of adults, there is need for professional per- 
sonnel in psychology, sociology, economics, other social sciences, re- 
search, curriculum development, and other fields. 

Another problem with the federal administrative structure has 
been its almost continuous reorganization. There have been seven 
internal reorganizations affecting the administration of vocational 
education during the span of the 1963 act. While reorganization to 
meet the requirements of the act was proper and necessary, as a con- 
tinual process it has had a demoralizing and disruptive effect upon 
the staff. 




The State Plan and state program of projected activities serve as 
the contractual tie between the individual states and the federal gov- 
ernment. The process is subject to a number of major criticisms: (1) 
the lack of participation by the local school systems; (2) the narrow 
and restrictive interpretation of certain functions and aspects of the 
Vocational Education Act; and (3) the restrictive nature of many 
plans for teacher certification which hindered the staffing of new 
programs. 

A particular problem of the state plan and the program of pro- 
jected activities is the confusion about their purpose and role. In the 
state plan, contractual requirements are often confused with program 
planning. The state plan should become the legal document of mutual 
accord between the federal and state governments. The state program 
of projected activities should serve as the planning document, describ- 
ing both short- and long-range objectives and programs. 

The Vocational Education Act of 1963 gave the U.S. Commis- 
sioner of Education broad powers in approving the state plans and, 
thus, in asserting dynamic leadership in the direction of vocational 
education and the implementation of the Vocational Education Act 
of 1963. Understandably, in the first years the Commissioner could 
not carry out these powers in full measure. However, the extent to 
which the mandate of the Vocational Education Act of 1963 will 
become a full reality will greatly depend on the affirmative actions 
the Commissioner will take in the future. 

Another basic deficiency in overall administration of vocational 
education is caused by the conglomeration of laws and federal agen- 
cies responsible for closely related aspects of vocational education. 
Lacking is an effective structure for coordinating the various acts. 
This has resulted in much confusion at the state and local levels. The 
differences in matching requirements and variations in administra- 
tive functions have resulted in competition among agencies and have 
caused local school agencies to seek the most favorable funding be- 
fore implementing programs. The side-by-side continuation of three 
separate vocational education acts with inconsistent philosophies and 
confusing overlap in requirements seems an anachronism. The pro- 
liferation of programs and agencies in vocational education, training 
and retraining, and related areas is an administrative burden which 
should be removed by consolidation. 

Relations with the Federal-State Employment Services 

The 1963 act requires that state plans and projected activities in- 
clude provisions for cooperative arrangements with state employment 
service offices for occupational and labor market information, voca- 
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tional guidance, and placement services. Thou^ 

“spaning” occurred, little progress was made during the first two 
years. Educators accused the employment services of failmg o p - 
vide required labor market information. The latter countered that the 
educators had yet to define their needs. The employment services ato 
complained that they could not supply additional services within e 
consWints of their existing budgets, yet there was no Pf°™ion for 
transferring of vocational education funds or purchase of the neces- 

sarv services. . , , , . 

Protnress was even slower in vocational guidance and placement 

servicS. The employment service has had for many years a ^oo^- 
tive school program wherein employment service personnel visit hi^ 
schools to test and counsel those members of senior classes 
planning to enter college. Beyond this continuing program,^ no sig- 
nificant efforts were made to establish a special reiationsiup wi n 
vocational education. Vocational instructors customari y p ace eir 
better students through informal industry contacts. The remainder, 
usually a minority, seek their own jobs by a variety of methods in- 
cluding registration at the public employment service. The employ- 
ment services occasionally “outstation” personnel in junior and 
community colleges to provide placement services but rarely in high 
schools and vocational schools. Thus, the special guidance and place- 
ment assistance contemplated by the act was not provided to voca- 
tional education students or graduates. 

Although excellent relations between local employment service 
personnel and local vocational educators exist in some areas, rela- 
tionships are nonexistent in others. The 1963 act itself appears to 
have had little if any effect. The Manpower Development and Train- 
ing Act, on the other hand, is having a notable impact. Pereas the 
VEA 1963 directive was a pious hope with no built-in leverage, 
MDTA funds could flow only if employment seivice personnel iden- 
tified eligible trainees and potential job openings and if vocational 
educators established courses to match them. More recently, this re- 
lationship has been elevated into the Cooperative Area Manpower 
Planning System which brings together into a common area, state, and 
regional planning effort all agencies involved in remedial manpower 
and antipoverty programs. At the same time, MDTA brought abou 
the establishment of state and local manpower advisory committees, 
a few of which are beginning to look beyond the manpower develop- 
ment and training program to the totality of community and state 
manpower problems. In Iowa, MDTA research funds were used to 
establish an overall state manpower development agency. Another 
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latcd. The shortcomings of the latter arc primarily attributable to the 
failure of the former. 

As the first advisory council on vocational education, we have 
found it impossible to determine to our full satisfaction what has 
occurred under the act. The states may be faulted for the inadequacy 
of their own internal evaluations, but the primary responsibility must 
rest at the national level. Despite the long foreknowledge of the 1966- 
67 a.ssignment, no significant studies were undertaken with adequate 
leadtime to produce data for the council’s needs. The regular report- 
ing system was inadequate for the purpose. No significant changes 
were made in the reporting forms which were designed originally to 
ascertain whether the states matched the federal grants-in-aid and 
spent the monies within the appropriate occupational categories. The 
only significant change in the reporting system as a result of the Vo- 
cational Education Act of 1963 was the reporting of expenditures and 
enrollments by service groups. Thus, a reporting system originally 
established for regulatory purposes was expected to serve as the basis 
for evaluation — a task for which it was inadequate. 

Numerous limitations of the present reporting system could be 
cited, but a few will suffice. Although the act’s philosophy refocused 
effort on people instead of occupational groups, the statistics pro- 
vide no demographic characteristics beyond the sex of the students. 
At a time of great concern with racial discrimination and poverty, 
no information is available on age, race, education, and family in- 
come. Although groups with special needs were supposed to receive 
special treatment, there are not data to identify them nor to describe 
the content of courses designed for them. There is no way to deter- 
mine if the act was successful in its intent to encourage training for 
new occupations. Enrollment data do not indicate the extent of 
student involvement. Participation for one or two days, a week, 
or a few months is not differentiated from near full-time or full-year 
attendance. Data needs arc qualitative and descriptive as well as 
quantitative. The quality of teachers, equipment, and course content 
cannot be determined from the reporting system. Comparisons of 
relative enrollments and quality and quantity of vocational education 
in rural areas, small and medium size cities, suburban areas, and 
large cities cannot be made. The only common measure of results 
is a report of uncertain validity from the vocational teacher in Sep- 
tember on the placement of students who complete a course the 
previous spring. An 18-month lag for publication of data appears 
to be standard. Not only is the extent of non-federally supported 
vocational preparation unknown, there is even great uncertainty as 
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to the total amount spent on federally reimbursed vocational educa- 
tion. Since states often overmatch the federal dollars, it appears to 
be common knowledge that much of the total state expenditure 
goes unreported. 

There are, of course, many problems involved in the establishment 
of an adequate reporting and evaluating system. Some are simple 
technical problems. Others, stemming from the lack of staff and 
budgets at federal, state, and local levels, can be solved with money. 
In particular, if the federal government wants accurate and adequate 
reports and evaluation, it will probably have to provide funds to the 
USOE for this purpose. It should not expect to withdraw funds from 
basic support budgets for reporting. The more important problems, 
however, are those of politics and leadership. Traditions of state and 
local independence in vocational education are strong and sensitive, 
but the reporting of pertinent data need not violate them. Actually, 
many states already accumulate most of the needed data in order to 
manage their own programs and need only to be asked for iL The 
Commissioner of Education already has legislative authorization to 
demand it and sufficient sanction to get it, but this authority remains 
unused. 

The gaps in statistical data, the deficiency in depth of reporting, as 
well as the lack of adequate standards for evaluation of peiformance, 
are not merely mechanical or technical problems. They are actually 
problems of leadership. Without accurate and adequate information, 
administrators cannot give direction. And giving clear direction as to 
how to carry out the objectives of the Vocational Education Act of 
1963 is the responsibility of the leaders in vocational education. 

It is the responsibility of the federal leadership to: ( 1 ) carefully 
design a system which will yield the pertinent information with a 
minimi’m of expense or burden to state and local educators; (2) sell 
the latter on the need for the data; (3) see that it is obtained 
accurately and on time; and (4) see that it is used for meaningful 
evaluation. This process undoubtedly would be expedited if part of 
the cost of data collection could be paid to the states. 

Advisory Committees 

Federal and state legislatures, industry and labor representatives, 
and many school administrators have recognized the benefits of ad- 
visory committees in developing effective vocational education pro- 
grams. For many decades, ad hoc committees, particularly on the local 
level, developed curricula, evaluated school programs, and in- 
creased the interest of the community in vocational education. The 
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Vocational Education Act of 1963, however, added new functions to 
the role of advisory committees. In step with the policy of involving 
the economic groups of the society in shaping policies, planning and 
implementing training programs, the 1963 act set up a National 
Advisory Committee on Vocational Education. The act also made 
mandatory the creation of state advisory councils in all states where 
“persons familiar with the vocational education needs of management 
and labor in the state” were not represented on the state board 
which administers vocational education. To the National Advisory 
Committee was assigned the important responsibility/ of advising the 
Commissioner of Education on all policy matters, including prepar- 
ation of general regulations for all federal vocational education pro- 
grams. 

How seriously have the administrators of vocational education 
taken this mandate of the Vocational Education Act of 1963? 

No reports are available that permit an evaluation of the con- 
tributions that the new bca.ds have made. On the local level, the old 
established ad hoc committees have continued to give valuable assist- 
ance to the planning and administration of vocational education pro- 
grams. but in many states they have yet to come to grips with 
their statutory duties. 

The responsibility for the failure of these committees to function 
properly rests, to a large extent, with U.S. Office of Education, 
which has not learned how to use advisory committees successfully 
for the purpose of reviewing existing programs and policies, and for 
originating new programs. Basically, it is the role of the Office of 
catTon to give leadership to the advisory committees on the national 
as well as^on the state levels and to stimulate interest in the effective 
use of committees for planning, coordination, and evaluation of 
programs. 

The National Advisory Committee on Vocational Education^ will 
not function properly unless full-time staff is assigned to coordinate 
its work with the Office of Education and to relate continuously the 
work of the Office to the Board members. The stat'i advisory commit- 
tees will not function properly unless the Office of Education gives 
serious leadership to the states Lluough guidelines and publications, 
including “how-to-do-it” instructions. 

Advisory committees should not be regarded as a chore to which 
the administrators give lipservice. They are conveyor belts which 
transmit the interest and needs of the “customers” to the “producers 
— administrators, policymakers, and teachers. 
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Supporting Services 

The Vocational Education Act of 1963 requires that at least 3 per- 
cent of each state’s allotment be used for ancillary services to assure 
quality in all vocational education progra m s. Actually, the states 
spent almost 10 percent in 1966 for this purpose, a total cf 
$49,663,000 in federal, state, and local funds. The 1963 act deOnes 
ancillary services in a very broad sense, listing specific examples; 
teacher training and supervision, program evaluation, special demon- 
stration and experimental programs, development of instructional 
materials, state administration and leadership, and ‘‘periodic evalua- 
tion of state and local vocational education programs and services in 
light of information regarding current and projected manpov/er needs 
and job opportunities.” 

Here again, the reporting system is not very helpful in evaluating 
the effects of the ancillary services and activities on the quality of 
vocational education. 

The number of vocational teachers (full-time and part-^time) in- 
creased from 109,000 in 1965 to 124,000 in 1966, a gain of 16.6 
percent. The increase is promising, but estimates are that a 150-per- 
cent increase during the next decade will be needed to meet projected 
enrollments. This, along with the continuing need for upgrading 

present teachers, is a major challenge. 

Although the states and, particularly, local school administrators 
are now giving greater attention to vocational guidance and counsel- 
ins. the size of the guidance staff in vocational education is still much 
too small. Only one oat of ten academic high schools is without a 
counselor, but only half the vocational schools furnish guidance and 
counseling services. Only one-half of the states have guidance person- 
nel on the staffs, usually one person to each state. The guidance 
and counseling functions at the U.S. Office of Education are also 
greatly understaffed. 

Adequate counseling services are indispensable to high-quality 
vocational education. Little progress has been made since the en- 
actment of the 1963 act toward offering vocational students the same 
services that are provided — at least in some states— -to the college- 
bound students. Practically no guidance and counseling services are 
provided to out-of-school youths and adults and very little to youths 
with special needs. However, the critical need for more counseling 
and guidance for vocational students at all levels should not be an 
excuse for creation of a separate counseling and guidance system^ 
What must be available are well-trained counselors familiar with 
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the full range of opportunities open to all youths, not those so 
specialized that they tend to bias students’ decisions in one direction 
or another. 

Lack of data prevents evaluative statements as to the impact of the 
1963 act on most of the other supporting services for which federal 
funds can be used. In some states significant demonstration and ex- 
perimental programs on the local level are now in progress. Important 
experiments and demonstrations arc also supported by other programs 
such as those in MDTA skills centers. Some progress is being made in 
preparing curricula and instructional materials. No definite infor- 
mation is available as to the impact on the quality of programs. 

Research projects funded by the Division of Comprehensive and 
Vocational Education Research have investigated problems and prac- 
tices of various ancillary services, including teacher training, curricu- 
lum development and administration, and leadership in vocational 
education. The Research Division also has funded several national 
seminars for leaders in vocational education; for example, for guid- 
ance personnel and for teachers and administrators in several occu- 
pational categories. 



The Impact of rfie Vocational Education Act of 1963 

In summing up accomplishments, or their lack, one constantly 
must be aware that insufficient time has passed to permit the new 
law to be fully implemented. The impact of changes is clearly visible 
in some areas, and, thus, credit should be given for achievements. In 
other areas, the objectives of the new law have not yet been accom- 
plished, and a faster pace is in order. 

The Vocational Education Act of 1963 introduced two new basic 
purposes into the nation’s vocational education system: First, 
vocational education was to serve the occupational needs of all people 
in the community through unified programs rather than to train them 
in separate programs for selected occupational categories. Second, a 
new group was to be served — the persons who could not succeed in a 
regular vocational education program because of educational, socio- 
economic, and other obstacles. There is little evidence that either of 
these major purposes has been accomplished so far. 

The second main objective — to serve the youths with special 
needs — has hardly been touched. 

The box score on other charges has been considerably higher: 
Home economics has made real progress toward a greater concern 
for gainful employment; research in vocational education has begun; 
area schools have been rapidly established; business education has 
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been accepted as an integral part of vocational education; time re- 
quirements for vocational programs have been brought more into 
accord with needs, instead of being rigidly prescribed; a start has 
been made toward effective relationships v/ith the employment service; 
work-study programs have been successful; a federal Advisory Com- 
mittee on Vocational Education has been established; states have 
more balanced representation on their boards of vocational educa- 
tion and their advisory committees; and vocational guidance has been 
improved in quantity and quality. 



The Status of 
Vocational Education 



The achievements and limitations of the Vocational Education Act 
of 1963 discussed above suggest significant improvements in the status 
of vocational education in the United States. They also indicate the 
continuance of substantial problems. Because of the absence of in- 
formaiion on who receives vocational education, how much they 
receive of what kind, what its quality is, and what happens in the 
lives of people as a result, we have been unable to complete satisfac- 
torily our assignment to appraise the results of VEA 1963. However, 
we have access to a number of limited studies, and we aggregate 
among us considerable experience with vocational education in vari- 
ous parts of the country and under varying circumstances. Quality, 
quantity, and practice differ greatly by state and community and 
across rural, suburban, small city, and large city areas. Generaliza- 
tions, however, can be made. One distinct generalization is this: In 
vocational education, the federal government gets greater results per 
dollar spent than in any other occupational preparation program. Tht- 
100,000 vocational teachers are one of the nation’s greatest assets, 
and the work they do must be expanded, as well as improved. What 
follows is our best judgment of the gen-^ral status of vocational edu- 
cation in the United States of America on January 1, 1968. 

Who Gets Vocational Education? 

Overall enrollments increased from 4.5 to 6 million between fiscal 
years 1964 and 1966, but secondary level enrollment constitutes only 
a quarter of the total high school enrollment of the nation, even 
though five out of six youths never achieve a college education. Less 
than one-half of the non-college-trained labor force was found by a 
1964 Labor Department survey to have had any formal training for 
current jobs. Less than 4 percent of the 18 to 21 population were 
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enrolled in postsecondary full-time vocational education, with less 
than 3 percent of the 22 to 64 population involved in part-time adult 
extension courses. Yet we are convinced that the time has arrived 
when almost every person requires some formal preparation for 
employment and most will continue to need some type of continuous 
upgrading. 

As mentioned in preceding sections, ever more troubling is the 
fact that vocational education still appears to suffer most in quantity 
and quality for those who need it most. Rural high schools tend to be 
too small to offer more than agriculture, home economics, and office 
education. Most of their students will ultimately seek urban jobs but 
have no preparation for urban life. ITiis deficiency has been particu- 
larly serious for rural southern Negroes whose resultant plight can be 
observed in most large cities of the land. Generalized programs of 
orientation to the world of work could be provided within the re- 
sources of small rural schools, but a satisfactory solution will require 
consolidation of schools and, in some parts of the country, residential 
schools. 

Vocational offerings also tend to suffer in both quantity and quality 
in the slums of large cities if for no other reason than that most 
school offerings suffer from overcrowding, deficient personnel, inade- 
quate budgets, and deteriorated facilities. 

Many suburban high schools still assume that all students will pur- 
sue a four-year college degree. Their vocational offerings tend to be 
high in quality but often deficient in quantit 3 ^ Thus, as a general rule, 
adequate vocational offerings for secondary school youth are found 
most frequently in cities of small to medium size faced with none of 
the crushing rural and slum problems. 

Viewed by sex and age groupings, vocational education oppor- 
tunies are currently most inadequate for women and out-of-school 
youth. There are too few meaningful occupationally oriented public 
school courses and programs available for any adult, most evening 
courses having more of a hobby orientation. Proprietary school 
courses are available in some areas but not in others, and tuition 
is an obstacle. For women the problem is v/orse because of the 
limited range of courses offered even for girls in school. 

A third of our labor force is made up of women, most of whom are 
expected to cope with the difficult task of maintaining a home and a 
career simultaneously. Women predominate as students in practical 
nursing, business education, and the homemaking programs. They 
are reasonably well represented in distributive education. They rarely 
participate in agriculture and trade and industrial education programs. 



Since employment of women is high in manufacturing and service 
occupations, vocational education must strive to meet their needs in 
these fields. The first step is for vocational educators to become aware 
of the available employment opportunities for women in man)' fields, 
arrange courses to meet their needs, and structure existing ^'.ourses to 
attract their enrollment. The second step is for counselors to encour- 
age their participation outside the traditional areas. Research clearly 
indicates that women profit even more from vocational education than 
do males. 

The persons least well served by our society and by our education 
and training system are those out of school and under age 20. Gradu- 
ates of the general high school curriculum, graduates of the college 
preparatory curriculum who did not attend college, and graduates of 
the many vocational curricula which have lost touch with the 
world of employment have nearly as many problems as the people 
we label “dropouts.” 

It is becoming increasingly difficult for persons under 20 to obtain 
a meaningful job. Equally demoralizing is the fact that the employ- 
ment they can get is often temporary and usually low paid. The pros- 
pect for young persons in the future is even more bleak, for employ- 
ment of youths is almost certain to become more difficult. 

We have begun to see some of the explosive social consequences of 
a large group of unemployed and underemployed youths between 16 
and 20. They have been heavily involved in urban riots, and, in rural 
and urban areas alike, they are responsible for far more than their 
share of crime and vandalism. Costs of their depredations are astron- 
omical in property values, and costs of human suffering are incalcul- 
able. 

The only practical solution seems to be to keep youths occupied in 
worthwhile activities until they are ready for employment. For much 
of this group, the best place is school. Yet this is the group the cur- 
rent vocational system is least prepared to serve. Such remedial man- 
power and antipoverty programs as the Manpower Development and 
Training Act and the Job Corps can currently enroll only tens of 
thousands when hundreds of thousands need help. The schools must 
have help to meet this massive need. 

Special attention to those with academic, socioeconomic, and 
other handicaps was one of the new directions of the act, but as 
indicated above, this is not among the impressive accomplishments. 
Fragmentary information suggests, and experience confirms, that vo- 
cational students tend to be substantially below other students in 
general capability. Yet too often the better schools attempt to up- 
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grade their student bodies and enhance their prestige, not by pro- 
viding special help to those who need it, but by actually eliminating 
such students by more stringent requirements. 

In some school systems, vocational education serves as a dumping 
ground for academic misfits. In others, where vocational education 
has a strong voice in policy determination, it tends to reject these 
misfits, so that they are placed in the general curriculum which pre- 
pares them for nothing. As a general rule, the academically able stu- 
dents are eligible for vocational education, but the least able are 
rejected. These able students are the very ones employers seek for 
industrial training programs. The students who are left out are those 
with low motivation and poor preparation, though these are two 
handicaps with which vocational education copes well. Many students 
come from homes which do not stress verbal skills. Vocational edu- 
cation places emphasis on doing, and provides strong motivation to 
learn those academic skills which are needed for occupational suc- 
cess. Here many students learn for the first time that reading, arith- 
metic, and report writing have utility in the real world. 

We believe three actions are essential if youths with academic, 
socioeconomic, or other handicaps are to be served well. First, 
a substantial portion of vocational education funds must be reserved 
for the hard-to-reach and the hard-to-teach. Second, admission re- 
quirements for vocational education must be based on ability to suc- 
ceed in a field of work, rather than on academic grades or rank in 
class. Third, we are firmly convinced that the general curriculum as 
it is narrowly construed in many areas must be abolished. It promises 
to prepare students generally for life, but, in fact, it prepares them 
for nothing. It is a trap for those students who are not admissible to 
the college preparatory or vocational curriculums — a trap from which 
the students can escape only by dropping out or by graduating with 
no preparation for work or life. We repeat that we support general 
education, but we cannot support the general curriculum. 

The problems of youths with academic and socioeconomic handi- 
caps are amplified for members of minority groups. Limited informa- 
tion indicates that, in large cities, a higher proportion of Negro than 
white youth tends to be enrolled in vocational courses, while the 
opposite is true elsewhere. However, given their gross underenroll- 
ment in college, the occupational training needs of Negro and other 
minority youths are far greater than these enrollments could meet. 
Some of the higher proportionate, large city enrollments may also 
stem simply from the “dumping ground” proclivities of some aca- 
demic educators applied to youths who start with the handicaps of 
inadequate education in. the home and built-in disincentives in the 
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streets and the elementary' schools. Although there are no hard data, 
experience suggests underrepresentation of Negroes in vocational 
courses in rural and small city schools and gross underrepresentation 
in postsecondary vocational education and adult extension courses. 
Data from the Civil Rights Commission indicate that most vocational 
education is provided in de facto segregated schools. Observation 
indicates a tendency to offer training in lower skills in minority schools 
than in predominantly white schools. Even more serious underenroll- 
ment probably exists for such minority groups as Mexican-Americans 
and Indians. A serious quality problem exists if for no other reason 
than that minority groups tend to live where all schools need sharp 
improvement. However, the limited studies which are available do 
indicate that minority group members who receive vocational educa- 
tion profit from it to a higher degree than others. 

The Present Nature of Vocational Education 

T eacher Education 

Although there is need for improvement in the amount and quality 
of teacher education, the competence and dedication of instructional 
staffs is generally impressive. 

The teacher of vocational education is generally competent in his 
field, and he knows how to teach. In all fields except trade and in- 
dustrial education, he is usually a college graduate. In agriculture and 
home economics, he learns the content of his teaching field at home 
and in college in situations structured to promote teaching and learn- 
ing. In the health fields and business education, he learns this content 
in college and on the job. In distributive education and trade and 
industrial education, the content is often not taught in college, so he 
learns it as an employee, usually before he begins to think about 
teaching as a career. 

The practice of structuring teacher education along the traditional 
occupational category lines perpetuates fragtnentation of vocational 
education, severs it further from general education, and hinders adap- 
tation to labor market change. What is needed is “vocational teacher 
training,” with specialization at advanced levels, not separation by 
category throughout. 

Instruction in how to teach is usually provided by a college; in the 
case of trade and industrial education and distributive education, after 
the teacher has begun to teach. Shortly after the teacher is employed, 
he acquires tenure, so it is very difficult to dismiss him. Through the 
subject he teaches might no longer be needed, he too often continues 
to teach it until he retires. If the content of his field changes, he 
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usually goes back to school or goes back to work during summers to 
brine hiLelf up to date. If he does so, however, it is at his own ex- 
pense. Some teachers choose to grow obsolete, spndmg their ^m- 
mers in such employment as seUing encyclo^di^ 
money than they could earn in their own field. Soon they are no 
longer employable in their occupation, but they may I* “ 

continue to teach it anyway. While the dedication and abdity of m^t 
^chers is commendable, built-in procedures me needed to keep cur- 
rent those who desire to do so. encourage those who do not. and 
\v6cd out thos 0 who will not. 

Counseling and Guidance 

The lack of counseling and guidance is a particularly unfavorable 
point. In specialized vocationeJ schools, counselors are *"*^*5^ 
competent in vocational counseling. High scnool counselors in gen 
eraUowever, have too little knowledge of and interest in vocational 

^diicution und the lubor niurkct. . j u 

Most guidance personnel are oriented by past exjKtience and by 
community pressures toward providing educational guidance for 
hivhpr education. They know colleges and 

they do not know enough about employment outside the professions 
or about the requirements for such employment. Vocational guidance 
cannot be considered apart from educational gmdmce 
aimed at changing attitudes and ^solving personal probkms Guid- 
ance for all these purposes must form a coherent whole. Nor can vo- 
catioL guidance be considered apart from the educational program, 
for the Educational program determines very largely what every 

student is taught about the world of woA. „„jHance 

Two actions seem to us desirable; First, employment of g 
personnel who have experience and knowledge of ‘ho «orW of ^ 
md its requirements and integration of such personnel in he regulm 
vm'dance Itaff to handle specific student problems and to reorient 
Sther guidance workers. Second, development of a systematic pr^ 
gram which wiU enable the regular guidance staff to acquire knowl- 
edge of and experience in the world of work, 

Prevocational Instruction 

Equally important, we feel, is modification of the school 
to Wide as a part of the course work of all students, instruction 

designed to acquaint them with today’s world 

have almost none of this, for the Congress has decreed off 1^ 

to vocational education, and federal funds may not 

purpose. Much of the present instruction is actually misleading. F 
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exompic, in the elementary school, children are introduced to culy a 
few occupations (postman, fireman, and policeman), and what they 
do is so antiseptic that the real requirements and dati^ of these 
jobs are never touched. In the junior high school, industrial arts for 
l)oys is primarily concerned with development of leisure-tune pursuits, 
with activities limited largely to those pursued by tlic individual. The 
view of industry given the student is that of 200 years ago when 
goods were produced by individual craftsmen on a custom-order basis. 
Home economics at the junior high level docs a better job, although 
it introduces girl primarily to the middie-class home where the wife 
has both time to sew and money for expensive appliances. Little or 
nothing is taught about the problems of the working wife or about 
occupations other than homemaking. In the senior high school, many 
of these same conditions hold, though the situation has definitely im- 
proved since 1963. 

The entire curriculum could be designed to present a view of 
employment: Music, art, mathematics, English, and so forth, could 
include content about employment opportunities and requirements in 
related occupations. The curricula could be constructed in spiral 
fashion to enable each student to learn about the world of work at 
higher and higher levels of specificity as he proceeds through school. 
If such a program were to be implemented, federal vocational educa- 
tion funds should be provided, on a contract basis, for development 
of curriculum materials and teacher training for any school program 
which will contribute to understanding of the world of work. While 
such programs are not vocational education, and salaries for teach- 
ing them need not be reimbursed, it is to the advantage of vocational 
education that they be provided, and provided accurately. 

Trends in Vocational Education 

Enrollment trends are currently more in line with labor market 
developments than ever before. Enrollments in home economics and 
asriculture continue to increase but at a rate slower than the increase 
in total vocational enrollments. The numbers being trained in these 
areas do not exceed the needs of the nation, but, in terms of priority 
uses of scarce funds, it would be preferable to expand other areas 
more rapidly and these less rapidly. Distributive education enroll- 
ments are low in relation to the proportion of sales jobs in the econ- 
omy^biit perhaps high enough considering the pay scales in many 
of these jobs. Enrollments in trades and industries are lagging sur- 
prisingly, relative to the demands and the earnings opportunities 
available. Considering the growth of attractive opportunities, the 
enrollments in the technical and health fields are most disappointing. 




Other fields which have received too little attention include most 
occupations employing large numbers of women, most of the con- 
sumer and producer scrvi»^ occupations, occupations important in 
public employment, the unskilled occupations, and those occupations 
in which few people are employed per community (even though they 
may be quite significant when the entire state or nation is considered). 

On the other hand, the apparent growth of training for office 
occupations is hopeful and in line with needed and available oppor- 
tunities for ^rls, though the available data allow us only to assume 
that the enrollment increase is real rather than simply a paper increase 
due to the reporting of enrollments required as a condition of federal 
support. 

Vocational Education Facilities 

Facilities tend to be poor in areas where all education facilities are 
poor and good where investments in education arc high. Even where 
there is evidence of deterioration, overcrowding appears to be a more 
serious problem than outdated equipment. As pointed out earlier, the 
1963 act has made important contributions to Ae capacity and quality 
of vocational education facilities. However, many are currently 
questioning the concept of the area school which seems to intensify 
the separateness between vocational education and academic educa- 
tion and to mark vocational students as second-class citizens of their 
home schools where they attend only a rushed part day. 

The comprehensive high schools, another great hope of recent 
policy chants, hK also being challenged. Some charge that they do 
not generally provide really comprehensive offerings, while marking 
the vocational student academically and socially as being of lesser 
status. In many large cities, students are divided among college prep 
high schools, vocational and technical hi^ schools, and general high 
schools. Outside the large cities, these three programs are operated 
under the same roof and called a comprehensive high school. But 
small high schools cannot possibly offer a program broad enough to 
be comprehensive, and many of the larger schools are comprehensive 
only in name. The student bodies in their three curricula are sep- 
arated by social, economic, and intellectual barriers which are rarely 
breached. 

- The State of Innovation 

Although impressive innovations are under way in many states, 
there appears to be a too frequent reluctance to adopt such innova- 
tions, particularly when they have been developed by institutions out- 
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side the public vocational education establishment Innovation con- 
sciousness often appeals to be more intense at the local level than 
the national level, with certain state boar^ of vocational education 
showing the least pri^essivencss- Considering the frequent hunger for 
iLfcrshiy at the lo^ level, the U.S. Office of Education has shown 
undue timidity in failing to endorse and press for innovations more 

aggressively. 

There is particular backwardness, with notable excepUons, m un- 
dertaking an orientation to the world of work m the 
school or earlier to better prepare students for future 
choices. There has also been a general failure to r^ogmze *^t v^- 
tional education may have as much or more to offer as a 
for motivating students to learn by doing as it does as a meffi 
skUl training. TOs is particularly important in light of studies sug- 
gesting that a relatively low proportion of hign school sffidents make 
occupational use of specitic vocational skills learned there. 

Innovation, to have any real impact, must reach each 
In theory, every school district determines the content of instructional 
materials and the effectiveness of instruction. In practice, ffie t^c er 
determines what shall be taught. Because he cannot tea^ what he 
does not know, there are often tremendous gaps m instruction. In 
practice, even the largest school district cannot prepare mstruchon^ 
materials for each of its courses. Millions of dollare of f^eral funds 
have been spent to develop instructional materials for certain science 
courses, but almost nothing has been spent on similar maierials for 
vocational courses. Obviously, it is inefficient to ex^t every school 
district to develop its own. The school district should spend its funds 
in choosing and raodfying existing instructional materials to meet 
its needs. But the federal government must subsidize the preparation 
of instructional materials where the low demand prohibits commercial 

production. 

Part-Time Cooperative Education and Work Study 

The leaming-by-doing concept is particularly relevant to the impor- 
tant but underused part-time cooperative education prog^ ani 
the work-study program of the 1963 act. Formal instruction m schoc- 
classrooms, shops, and laboratories is most valuable in the initid 
stages of vocational education. Properly planned, formal vocational 
ins^ction not only teaches basic skills, knowled^, and attiti^es, 
but it teaches students how to learn on their own. Equally important 
for many students, it demonstrates the importance of other schwl 
subjects. For the adult, formal vocational instruction offers the 
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opportunity to learn the theory and rudiments of new developments 
in his occupation, or a way out, should he need to shift occupations. 

No one would think of typing skills except through formal instruc- 
tion, but formal instn>ction alone does not produce competent secre- 
taries. Ideal vocational education combines formal instruction with 
learning on the job. This combination was first developed for appren- 
tices and has been successful wherever it was intelligently applied. 
Apprentices who learn skills on the job at the same time they acquire 
related knowledge in the classroom are likely to be leaders. Appren- 
tices who learn only on the job or whose classroom instruction is 
not related to their work are not as successful. Nor are apprentices 
generally successful when their range of instruction on the job or in 
class is so narrow that they cannot learn the entire occupation. 

More recently, formal instruction and on-the-job training have 
been combined in the part-time cooperative program. First used in 
collegiate engineering instructicn, it has been adapted to high school 
vocational education with marked success. Oddly, it has rarely been, 
used in junior coUe^, though it is an excellent method at this level 
of instruction. The high school part-time cooperative program usually 
requires that the student work half of each day and go to school 
the other half. Usually, the student is at least 16 years old and is a 
junior or Senior. While at work, he is supervised by a school-employed 
coordinator who makes certain that he is not exploited and that he is 
receiving worthwhile instruction. When the student is in school, he 
spends one hour per day studying the theory of his occupation. The 
coordinator who teaches this class, makes certain that what the student 
learns is related to his work. The student also takes other academic 
subjects. 

The part-time cooperative plan is undoubtedly the best program we 
have in vocational education. It consistently yields high placement 
records, high employment stability, and high job satisfaction. Students 
cannot be trained faster than they can be placed. The availability of 
training stations with employers is limited by the needs of the 
employer. 

This program is also popular with students. Pay, an opportunity 
for instruction which is obviously “real life,” and prestige all contribute 
to this popularity. Usually, many more students apply than can be 
accepted; this leads to rejection of the students who need it most, 
and undoubtedly contributes to the excellent record maintained by 
those who are accepted. Making it available to all who desire it would 
largely eliminate this skimming process. 
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Time Reqmremcnls in Vocational Education 

Feaiful Uiat the academic educators of 1917 might offer vccational 
education for too limited periods each day, the supporters of the 
Smith-Hughes Act specified that at least half of each day be spent 
in useful and productive training for work. As with many such regula- 
tions, however, the time requirement became a fetish. Many schools 
required the student to spend three hours per day in a shop and one 
or two hours per day in classes concerned with related technical infor- 
mation. With a five- or six-hour school day, this left little time for 
other subjects. Even though legislative requirements were later re- 
laxed somewhat, the schools changed very slowly. 

Now, however, most schools outside the large cities require only 
two or three hours per day of vocational education, and the trend is 
toward making it available only in the last year or two of high school. 
Similar classes, offered earlier in the students career and offered for a 
shorter length of time each day, are considered to be a part of general 
education, and are not reimbursed from federal funds. 

The principal remaining anomaly in the time schedule for voca- 
tional education classes is that some schools require the time spent 
in all vocational classes to be the same. Drafting requires consider- 
ably more time to learn than does v/elding, yet the same amount of 
time is usually spent on each. Some able students can learn a given 
skill in half the time required by less able students, yet the time 
requirements for each are usually identical. But this situation is com- 
mon in education generally and applies equally well to classes in 
history, mathematics, and other subjects. 

Relevance to Labor Market Conditions 

Every vocational program should be based on a study of employ- 
ment supply and demand and consideration of student mobility. In 
practice, data on supply are not available; data on demand are unreli- 
able; and an implicit assumption appears to be that no graduate of 
the program will ever leave the school district. 

The best information on the adequacy of a vocational education 
program comes from the followup of the student who is placed on a 
job. Research indicates clearly that the most successful vocational 
programs are those which assume responsibility for placing their grad- 
uates and thus get feedback on their strengths and weaknesses. The 
vocational placement officer, the student, his employer, and his fellow 
workers know the strengths and weaknesses of the program. With- 
out the link of the placement office, this information is unlikely to 
get back to the school. If the graduate cannot be placed in the field 



for which he is prepared, something is wrong. Acceptance of place- 
ment responsibility by vocational educators would provide a built-in 
test of adequacy and relevance. 

The Financing of Vocational Edncalion 

Like most education, vocational education aids the individual, his 
employer, and society. Bat it also has costs, many of which are really 
investments. In high school, the individual pays extra fees for the 
expensive materials he uses, and he foregoes earnings; in junior college 
the fees and foregone earnings increase and to them is often added 
a substantial tuition; in adult education, costs to the individual are 
not such a serious obstacle because he is often employed full time. 
Costs to the individual become extremely high in certain proprietary 
schools. 

Costs to the employer vary greatly. Direct and indirect costs may 
be enormous. Trained workers arc an absolute necessity if he is to 
slay in business. He may elect to train them himself, steal them from 
another employer who trained them, rely on the worker to pay the 
costs of training in a proprietary school, or rely on the worker and the 
public to pay training costs in a public school. 

In practice, most emplo}'ers use all four of these methods. But 
large employers are more likely to plan training for their own workers 
than are small employers. Excessive cost per trainee prohibits exten- 
sive formal training by small employers. These employers are more 
likely to recruit trained workers (often from, other small employers) 
simply because they have no choice. Often, however, they have to 
pay severely for this practice, either in excessive wages or in lowered 
efficiency, because they are unable to appropriate the best workers. 

Proprietary schools tend to attract students who seek glamour fields 
such as radio, television, cosmetology, secretarial work, and nursing. 
They also attract adults who are interested in instruction not provided 
by public schools. Usually, private schools provide instruction in a 
new field long before the public schools. Like the public schools, 
their placement record depends on the quality of their product and 
on the current demand for employees. Unlike the public schools, 
they spend a great deal of effort on selling their wares to prospective 
students. 

Undoubtedly the least expensive way for an employer to get trained 
manpower is to have the individual employee or prospective employee 
pay for training done by private schools. The next most inexpensive 
method for the employer is to have the training done to his specifica- 
tions by the local public schools. The influence of local employers 



seeking to sliift their tmining costs is a key reason why so many 
schools act as if none of their students will ever leave the school 
distiict. 

The employer who will not or cannot afford to train his own 
workers should pay more for the training provided by the public 
than does the employer who does train his workers. Stealing trained 
employees may be a necessity at times, but regular larceny should be 
discouraged, perhaps by a tax on failure to provide training. We are 
unwilling at this time to recommend such a tax. We do recommend 
careful studies of the effectiveness of such taxes in England and 
France, and perhaps in other countries. 

The financial burdens of vocational education are often inequitably 
distributed. Since vocational education benefits the individual, the 
employer, and society, each should pay a portion of the cost. At 
least for the individual who would otherwise be on relief or in prison, 
it makes sense for his contribution to be deferred, permitting him to 
attend school and pay his share through loan repayments and taxes 
on the additional income he will earn. Moreover, it seems unjustifiable 
for the vocational education student to pay higher fees than the aca- 
demic student. We don’t expect the chemistry student to pay for 
chemicals, but we often charge the welding student for welding rods. 

Inequities also exist in the ways in which costs of vocational educa- 
tion are shared by the local school district, the states, and the federal 
government. In most cases, by far the largest share is paid by the local 
district. In spite of the efforts of some local districts to keep their 
students at home, these actions seem completely ineffective. Why 
should the major portion of the cost of educating potential migrants 
be borne by the local taxpayers? This problem of local costs is com- 
pounded by the extreme variation in wealth from one local district 
to the next. Two steps would seem to be warranted; First, decrease 
the proportion of local costs by providing more state and federal 
funds, and second, delete an administrative ruling which requires 
state and local matching of funds by purpose and by project. The 
effect of this ruling is to make poor districts pay 9s large a pro- 
portion of matching costs as rich districts. 

The state share of federal funds is based on population and 
income. This formula does not take into account state and local 
effort: Some poor states are spending a great deal (relative to in- 
come), while other poor states spend very little. The same is true 
for wealthy states. We believe that the federal government should 
reward heavy state and local effort to support vocational education. 

Most states disburse state and federal funds to locai schools on 
the basis of teacher salaries. This rewards wealthy districts which 
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are able to pay high salaries, and it rewards smaU districto which 
have inefficiently small classes. We believe funds should be distrib- 
uted on the basis of average daily attendance of students. This would 
have the additional benefits of rewarding districts which maintain 
enrollments throughout the f.<^hool year and would provide accurate 
enrollment data for the first time. 

The federal government’s share of the costs of vocational edu- 
cation should be increased, we believe, because of increasing mobility 
of students, because of the obvious benefits of vocational education, 
and because it is in the national interest that the needs of disad- 
vantaged students and disadvantaged areas of the nation be met. 

Coordination With Other Programs 

The Vocational Education Act of 1963 was only one of many 
programs introduced during the 1960’s to a-ssist the unemployed to 
compete more effectively for available jobs and, in some programs, 
to provide public service jobs for them. Among these are the Man- 
power Development and Training program, the Job Corps, the Neigh- 
borhood Youth Corps, the Work Expierience and draining program, 
and the New Careers program. Their chief contrast with vocational 
education is that they are remedial in nature. In fact, the frequent 
faffure of the schools in the past to motivate students and to pr^are 
them occupationally has created the demand for remediation. Even 
with the best of occupational preparation in the schools, however, 
the need for remedial programs will continue. Technological change 
will make some skills obsolete; business establishments will fail 
or move; consumer tastes will change, leaving workers to find new 
skills in order to be absorbed in new employment. The apparenfly 
inexorable trends toward better preparation will leave many (ff the 
older workers handicapped in competition with the younger, 
ever, adequate vocational education can mi/iimize these problems. 

Though remedial programs are making significant contributions, 
they are still inadequate in capacity. Unfortunately, they were estab- 
lished piecemeal to meet current crises, with too little attentmn to 
interrelationship with other programs, existing or proposed. Dupli- 
cated services are available among some programs, and other needed 
services do not exist. Some population groups are subject to competi- 
tion among programs, and others are neglected. Some programs pay 
stipends to trainees, while other do not. Some programs require hea^ 
local expenditures, while others are almost totaUy federally financed. 
Program administration is divided and scattered among numerous 
federal, state, and local agencies in a confusing welter of eligibility 
requirements, application procedures, and funding sources. In the con- 
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fusion, the areas and groups needing help the most tend to find it least. 
Often this is a result of a lack in leadership and sophistication. All of 
these programs relate in some way or other to vocational education. 
Many rely upon its resources. All the programs, remedial and pre- 
ventative, and, more importantly, the events they are designed to 
serve, would profit by rationalization, coordination, or consolidation. 

The Timing of Occupational Preparation 

The current status of occupational preparation is clouded by an 
unfortunate tendency to consider vocational and general education as 
incompatible. Some critics maintain that narrow vocational programs 
are crowding out more widely useful general programs. There is no 
doubt that a few vocational education curricula are narrow and stul- 
tifying: A program which prepares all Negro students for personal 
seiwice occupations or a program which spends two-thirds of the 
school day on vocational subjects cannot be justified. Equally bad is 
the occasional vocational curriculum which really has no General 
education content: All of the academic classes are diluted and bear 
such titles as “Mathematics for Printers” and “Vocational English.” 
However, good vocational and general education programs are far 
from incompatible. They should in fact reinforce each other. General 
education provides the basis for understanding the theory upon which 
the vocational courses are based. Vocational education leads many 
adolescents to see for the fiiat time liiat mathematics, science, and 
English are useful and important. 

This misunderstanding of the relationship of vocational and gen- 
j eral education has led some persons to advocate the abolition of 

vocational education in the public schools. Tney often argue that 
“industry prefers to train its own workers.” This statement is some- 
times supported by presidents of large companies which can afford to 
operate training programs, though the statements of the company 
presidents would be more persuasive if they were not negated by the 
actions of their own personnel directors who invariably hire the^ best 
trained applicants. Very few presidents of small companies could 

possibly argue that they prefer to provide all the vocational training 
needed by their employees. 

Another frequent argument is that vocational education has no 
place in the public schools because it is a subsidy to employers. Those 
who hold this view almost invariably support professional education 
m public colleges, and really are saying that occupational preparation 
(and some degree of subsidy) is justifiable only for that minority of 
our population which goes to college. 
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. Other theorists are willing to support vocational education in the 

public schools but believe it should be postponed until after high 
^ school graduation. There is some merit in this position. Most youths 

i cannot secure meaningful employment until age 20, and, when specific 

vocational education is received long before it can be used, many of 
the skills, knowledges, and attitudes will be forgotten. 

There is no question that the trend is toward postponement of spe- 
j cific vocational education until junior college years. Unfortunately, 

s however, most youths do not reach junior college. Indeed, many of 

them drop out before the junior year of high school when most 
vocational education courses now begin. 

The problem of retention of early training is not peculiar to voca- 
tional education. The knowledges and skills of science are also apt to 
be forgotten if they are not used. This does not lead us to postpone 
all science instruction to the junior college years. Instead, we ^gin 
science instruction in the early elementary grades. As the student 
goes through school, he passes through a spiral science program 
which repeatedly exposes him to science concepts on a higher and 
higher level. A general feeling for science is imparted at first, and 
instruction becomes more and more specific as he goes through school. 
If the student enjoys science, it can lead to a greater appreciation for 
other subjects such as English and mathematics. 

Considerations such as these lead to the curriculum proposals pre- 
s^iiied later in this report This curriculum lends intelligibility to 
other academic subjects; it encourages the student to stay in school 
until he is prepared for meaningful employment; and it postpones the 
more specific (and easily forgotten) types of instruction until they 
are needed. 

The Results of Vocational Education 

Our deliberations have identified several areas which need addi- 
tional attention. But in spite of these difficulties and problems, pub- 
licly supported vocational education is the only formal means of 
employment preparation available to most noncollege students. Ap- 
prenticeship is an important route which depends on the help of 
vocational education for related instruction, but it involves relatively 
few youths in a limited number of trades. As already stated, the 
Manpower Development and Training program, the Job Corps, and 
other similar training programs are primarily remedial in nature, 
rendering their important services to those who failed to take advan- 
tage of opportunities for occupational preparation in the schools. 
MDTA is, in the main, dependent upon state and local vocational 
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education for personnel and facilities, and other remedial programs 
have varying degrees of similar reliance. 

Limited followup data continue to show a high proportion of 
placement for vocational students, even though many of them choose 
further training and many shift to other occupations. Sample studies 
give higjh marks to vocational education for its impact on the sub- 
sequent employment experiences of its graduates, particularly in con- 
trast to those in the general curriculum (whether this finding indicates 
the strengths of the former or the weaknesses of the latter is debat- 
able). Studies relating the costs of vocational education to the benefits 
derived have given it solid support. When controlled for differences 
in native ability, vocational students profit substantially as compared 
to others in both employment and earnings. The agenda for the 
future suggests further improvement and expansion of vocational 
education. It is in pursuit of that objective that we discuss, in the 
following section, some of the basic concepts essential to adequate 
occupational preparation and career development. 



Basic Concepts of Education 

for Employment 



As earlier sections have shown, the Vocational Education Act of 
1963 in many ways charted a major reorientation of vocational edu- 
cation. However, in the brief time available, the promise of the act 
has not been realized. Meantime, the world of work and the problems 
of preparation for it, access to it, and successful perfonnance in it 
have become even more complex. Out of the changing social and 
economic environment of the past two decades have emerged clearer 
concepts of career development, some new and some modifications of 
earlier ones. From tliese concepts, we can draw operational principles 
and design a system of legislative and administrative changes neces- 
sary for achieving vocational education for all. Three concepts are 
particularly relevant to this report. 

Academic and Vocational Education 

It is no longer possible to compartmentalize education into general, 
academic, and vocational components. Education is a crucial element 
in preparation for a successful working career at imy level. With 
rising average educational attainment, better educated people are 
available so that the employer seldom needs to accept the less edu- 
cated. If it represents nothing else, a high school diploma is evidence 
of consistency, persistence, some degree of seif discipline, and per- 
haps even of docility. The relevance of education for employment 
arises from better educated labor and a technology that requires it. 
The educational skills of spoken and written communication, compu- 
tation, analytical techniques, knowledge of society and one’s role in 
it, and skill in human relations are as vital as the skills of particular 
occupations. 

On the other hand, employability skills are equally essential to edu- 
cation. If education is preparation for life, and if practically every- 




ones life and opportunities for self-expression and self-fulfillment 
inc.ude work, then only the successfully employable arc successfully 
educatiyj. American society is achievement oriented and attributes 
^methmg less than wholeness to the nonstriver and nonachiever. 

Cullui-e and vocation arc iaseparable and uaseverable aspects of 
humanity 

Vorational education is not a separate discipline within education, 
but :t is a basi' objective of all education and must be a basic element 
of each person’s education. It is also a teaching technique which may 
have even more to offer as method than as substance. As a selecting 
out process for the professions, education has fostered, stressed, and 
rewarded the verbal skills important to these pursuits. It has given 
too little attention to development of attitudes, manipulative skills 
and adaptability to new situations. In the process of emphasizing 
verbal sKills, the predominant methods of instruction arc lecture and 
discu^ion, and little attention is given to the alternative technique of 
earning by doing. As discussed earlier, for many students, the tech- 
niques of vo^tional education can supply a core around which an 
ctoctive package of academic :=s well as skill content can be prepared 
w ich will bo more palatable and useful to undermotivated students 
lan either alone. This may be i^.ost applicable to those from deprived 
environments whose verbal experiences have been limited and whose 
time horizons have been shortened by expectation of failure. Skill eJe- 
velopment can be accomplished through work experience or through 

laboratories. The key is to build 
a better means of integrating academic education, skill training and 

I* “ succes^Se ta 

which employment has a crucial role. 



The Constancy of Chan9e 

The second premise is by now a cliche: “Nothing will henceforth 
^ more constant than change.” Technological and economic progress 
teeds on itself, opening new vistas and closing the old. The under- 
prepared are threatened by displacement, and the well prepared are 
confronted with new opportunities. Both require adaptability Pre- 
ventive measures can reduce the demand for remedial programs but 
never eliminate the need for them. Appropriately prepared persons 
niay highly adaptable, but that adaptability may depend upon 
upgrading present skills as well as acquiring new ones. The need for 
continues learning, formal or informal, will certainly become uni- 
versal. There will always be those with inadequate preventive occupa- 
tional preparation who wiil need remedial help. 



The demand upon vocational education is clear: Programs for 
youth must prepare them for change; programs for adults must be 
universally available, and must emphasize coping with change. 

Toward Freedom of Opportunity 

Finally, the most treasured value of our society is the worth and 
freedom of the individual. Each individual is entitled to the benefits 
of a social system which will make it possible for him to get from 
where he is to where he has the potential to be. One operational 
measure of freedom is the range of choice available to the individual. 
The major constraints upon the range of choice are ignorance and 
poverty and disease and discrimination. Education can reduce the 
barriers of ignorance, and proper occupational preparation can lower 
the: barriers of poverty. They cannot eliminate disease and discrim- 
ination. but they can substantially contribute to overcoming them. 

Operaticnal Principles 

A number of oper'*tional principles follow from these premises. 

1. Vocational education cannot be meaningfully limited to the 
skills necessary for a particular occupation. It is more appropriately 
defined as all of those aspects of educational experience which help 
a person to discover his talents, to relate them to file world of work, 
to choose an occupation, and to refine his talents and use them suc- 
cessfully in employment. In fact, orientation and assistance in voca- 
tional choice may often be more valid determinants of employment 
scucess, and, therefore, more profitable uses of educational funds, than 
specific skill training. 

2. In a technology where only relative economic costs, not engi- 
neering know-how, prevent mechanization of routine tasks, the age 
of “human use of human beings” may be within reach, but those 
human beings must be equipped to do tasks which machines cannot 
do. Where complex instructions and sophisticated decisions mark the 
boundary between the realm of man and the role of the machine, 
there is no longer room for any dichotomy between intellectual com- 
petence and manipulative skills and, therefore, between academic and 
vocational education. 

3. In a labor force where most have a high school education, all 
who do not are at a serious competitive disadvantage. But at the 
same time, a high school education aione cannot provide an auto- 
matic ticket to satisfactory and continuous employment. Education 
cannot shed its responsibilities to the student (and to society in his 
behalf) just because he has chosen to reject the system or because 
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It has handed him a diploma. In a world where the distance be- 
^^n the experiences of childhood, adolescence, and adulthood and 
tetween school and work continually widen, the school must reach 
forward to assist the student across the gaps just as labor market 
^titutions must reach back to assist in the transition. It is not 
enough to dump the school leaver into a labor market pool The 
schTOl along with the rest of society must provide him a la^r and 
perhaps, help him to climb it. ’ 

4. Some type of formal occupational preparation must be a part 
of eveiy educational experience. Though it may be well to delay 
final occupational choice until all the alternatives are known no one 
ou|it to leave the educational system without a salable skill. In 
addition, given the rapidity of change and the competition from gen- 
erally rising educational attainment, upgrading and remedial educa- 
tion opportunibes are a continual necessity. Those who need occu- 
pational preparation most, both preventive and remedial, will be those 
le^t propped to take advantage of it and most difficult to educate 

particularly, equal rights do not mean equal 
op^rtunity. Far more important is the demonstration of equal results. 

5. The objective of vocational education should be the deveinn- 
ment of the individual, not the needs of ths labor market. One of'the 
functioiK of an economic system is to structure incentives in such a 
way that individuals will freely choose to accomplish the tasks which 
rr w ^ Preparation for employment should be flexible and 
capable of adapting the system to the individuaPs need rather than 

occupational preparation should suddIv 
a salable skfll at any terminal point chosen by the individual, yet no 
doors should be closed to future progress and development 
In shcjij, an environment is emerging in which nearly all require 
salable skills which demand intellectual as well as manipulative con- 
tent and which include the base for constant adaptation to change. 
An mcre^ing amount of the knowledge necessary to success must be 
or^nized and presented in a formal manner; the pickup or obser- 

the past are no longer adequate. Rural schools 
with their inadequate offermgs and ghetto schools with their deficient 
resources, addeu to the initial environmental handicaps of their stu- 
dents, can never hope, without special assistance, to gain on the 
quality-conscious suburban schools. Education is neither the unique 
cause nor the sole cure of the problems of the rural depressed area 
or me urban slum. But it is a necessarv factor. 




Toward A Unified System 
of Vocational Education 



That most of the concepts of the previous section were in the 
minds of the authors of the Vocational Education Act of 1963 is 
apparent from its declaration of purpose: “that persons of all ages 
in all communities of the state — those in high school, those who 
have completed or discontinued their formal education and. are 
preparing to enter the labor market, those who have already ent*:red 
the labor market but need to upgrade their skills or learn new ones, 
and those with special educational handicaps — will have ready access 
to vocational training or retraining which is of high quality, whi« h is 
realistic in the light of actual or anticipated opportunities for ga.nful 
employment, and which is suited to their needs, interests, and a jility 
to benefit from such training.” 

An adequate system of vocational education capable of achieving 
these objectives while coping with a changing environment, should, 
we believe, have the following characteristics. 

1. Occupational preparation should begin in the elementary schools 
with a realistic picture of the world of work, its fundamental pur- 
poses should be to familiarize the student with his world and to pro- 
vide him with the intellectual fools and rational habits of thought 
to play a satisfying role in it. 

2. In junior high school, economic orientation and occupational 
preparation should reach a more sophisticated stage witli study by 
all students of the economic and industrial system by vsliich goods 
and services are produced and distributed. The objectives should be 
exposure to the full range of occupational choices which will be 
available at a later point and full knowledge of the relative advan- 
tages and the requirements of each. 

3. Occupational preparation should become more specific in the 
high school, though preparation should not be limited to a specific 
occupation. Given the uncertainties of a changing economy and the 




limited experiences upon which vocational choices must be made, 
imlruction should not be overly narrow but should be built around 
significant families of occupations or industries which promise ex- 
panding opportunities. 

All students outside the college preparatory curriculum should 
acquire an entry-level job skill, but they should also be prepared for 
post-high school vocational and technical education. Even those in 
the college preparatory curriculum might profit from the techniques 
of learning by doing. On the other hand, care should be taken that 
pursuit of a vocationally oriented curriculum in the high school does 
not block the upward progress of the comj^tent student v/ho later 
decides to pursue a college degree. 

4. Occupational education should be based on a spiral curriculum 
which treats concepts at higher and higher levels of complexity as the 
^ident moves through the program. Vccaticr.ai preparation should 
be used to make general education concrete and understandable; 
general education should point up the vocational implications of all 
education. Curriculum materials should be prepared for both general 
and vocational education to emphasize these relationships. 

5- Some formal postsecondaiy occupational preparation for all 
should be a goal for the near future. Universal high school education 
is not yet achieved but is rapidly approaching reality. Postsecondary 
enrollments are growing, and before many years have passed, the 
.labor force entrant without advanced skills gained through post- 
secondary education, apprenticeship, or on-the-job training will be 
at a serious disadvantage. Universal advanced training will bring 
increased productivity, higher standards of living, and greater adapta- 
bility, to the profit of the economy as well as the individual. If post- 
^condary education and training is to be universal, it must be free. 
Fourteen years of free public education with a terminal occupational 
empnasis should be a current goal. 

6. Beyr nd initial preparation for employment, many, out of choice 
or necessity, will want to bolster an upward occupational climb with 
part-time and sometimes full-time, courses and programs as adults. 
These should be available as part of the regular public school system. 
They should not be limited to a few high-demand and low-cost trades, 
but should provide a range of occupational choice as wide as those 
available to students preparing for initial entry. 

7. Any occupation which contributes to the good of society is a 
lit subject for vocational education. In the allocation of scarce re- 
sources, first attention must be paid to those occupations which 
offer expnding opportunities for employment. In the elementary and 
junior high schools, attention can be paid only to groups of occupa- 
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tions which employ large numbers of people, and instruction must 
be restricted to bro?.d principles, common skills, and pervasive atti- 
tudes which will be useful in a broad range of employment. These 
restrictions are less and less valid as the student goes through high 
.school and junior college, until, in adult education, instruction is 
justified in even the most restricted field if it is valuable to the in- 
dividual and to society. 

8. Occupational preparation need not and should not be limited 
to the classroom, to the school shop, or to the laboratory. Many 
arguments favor training on the job. Expensive equipment need not 
be duplicated. Familiarization with the environment and discipline 
of the workplace is an important part of occupational preparation, 
yet is difficult to simulate in a classroom. Supervisors and other em- 
ployees can double as instnictors. The trainee learns by earning. 
On the other hand, the employer and his supervisors may be more 
production than training oriented. The operations and equipment of 
a particular employer may cover only part of a needed range of 
skills, necessitating transfer among employers for adequate training. 
The ideal is to meld the advantages of institutional and on-the-job 
training in formal cooperative work-study programs. 

9. Effective occupational preparation is impossible if the school 
feels that its obligation ends when the student graduates. The school, 
therefore, must work with employers to build a bridge between 
school and work. Placing the student on a job and following up his 
successes and failures provide the best possible information to the 
school on its own strengths and weaknesses. 

10. No matter how good the system of initial preparation and the 
opportunities for upgrading on the job, there will always be need for 
remedial programs. Remedial programs will differ from the preven- 
tive in that many of the students will require financial assistance while 
in training; the courses must be closely oriented to the labor market 
to assure a quick return to employment; and the trainee will be im- 
patient of what may seem to be the frills of regular vocational 
programs. 

11. At every level from the elementary school through the post- 
secondary, adult, and remedial programs, there will be those with 
special needs as defined by the 1963 act. For both humanitarian and 
economic reasons, persons with special needs deserve special help. 

12. Many communities are too small to muster sufficient students 
for a range of occupational offerings broad enough to provide realistic 
freedom of occupational choice. Potential students, often those with 
the greatest needs, live in areas too isolated for access to meaningful 
training. Others come from a home ai?d neighborhood environment 
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which makes sound preparation for life and employment difficult. An 
adequate system of occupational preparation will prewide residential 
facilities wherever their ^ibsence presents an obstacle to anyone in 
need of education and training. 

13. The public system for occupational preparation must be sup- 
ported by adequate facilities and equipment, buttressed by research 
and innovation, and by the preparation and upgrading of competent 
teachers, counselors, and administrators. To assure constant improve- 
ment, it must provide for constant evaluation and reporting of prob- 
lems and accomplishments. 

14. The system of occupational preparation cannot operate in a 
vacuum. I^ata must be made available on public ano private training 
opportunities to eliminate ii»idesirable duplication. Data on supply 
and demand for various occupations must be available on a broader 
and more accurate basis. But total training opportunities must be 
based, not on the number of jobs which are available, but on the 
number of persons needing training. 

Creation of the system of occupational preparation outlined here 
must be a continuing pursuit. The Vocational Education Act of 1963 
and the efforts of vocational educators have carried the nation a 
substantial way toward these objectives. Our recommendations which 
follow will, if adopted, assure further progress. But they will never 
end the quest because, fortunately, society does not stand still. 
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Recommendations of 

The Vocational Education 

Advisory Council 



To continue pursuit of the experience 

J°Act o£ 1963 and » ^eve ,,, ^ 

of the succeeding four years 

amended to accomplish the to om ^ combining 

1. Administrative comp . . j act. 

aU vocational educanon ^ Manpower Development 

2 A Department ot taucduui 
should be established at 

3. Innovation should te “ state boards, local cdu- 

tween the Commissioner of Edncntiou^an^^^^ institutions. 

cational agencies, and P authority should be provided to 

4, Specific funds and pern * ded vocational education pro- 

develop and “*^,,/acaLmic, social, economic, or other 

grams for persons who na e 

The act *ould provid^ structured » as 

offer income opportunities. ^ constructed and oper- 

6. Residential vocational sc^b ^ Education to state 

ated under grants ^ ^jth the approval of state boards, 

boards of vocationa e pu^jc education agencies. 

to colleg^. of vocational education funds should be 

7. At least 25 perc®"' ^ cr^hools and adult programs, 

earmarked for postseco ry ^ included in a 

pt^viSriritfr^ — — and .. 

proved perfonnance. 



10. The act .should permit matching of the federal allotment on 
a statewide rather than area-by-area or project-by-project basis. 

1 1 - To end the disharmony between the planning processes of 
the schools and the appropriations practices of Congress, provision 
should be made for states to receive allotments earlier in the calendar 
year and to spend funds through the succeeding fiscal year. 

12. Salaries and expanses needed for the administration of voca- 
tional and technical education should be included in the annual 

appropriation provided by the act, rather than in a separate budget 
as at present. ® 

13. The presently misnamed “Staie Plan” should be recognized as 
merely a legal contract between the federal and state agencies. The 
present Projected Program Activities” should become a five-year 
projected plan subject to annual updating. 

14. The preparation and upgrading of professional and paraprofes- 
sional personnel shou! J be recognized and financially supported as an 
objective of the act. 

f opportunity grant program of the Higher Education Act 

of 1965 should oe extended to postsecondary technical and vocational 
programs by setting aside 25 percent of the funds appropriated for 
title IV of that act. 



16. The feasibility of reimbursement to employers for unusual 
coste of supervision, training, and instruction of part-time cooperative 
students should be tested in pilot projects. 

c V' percent of the sums appropriated under 

section 4(a) of the Vocational Educational Act of 1963 should be 
available for research, with the Commissioner of Education allocating 
the monies in the most advantageous manner among the three legi- 
timate claimants: * 



(a) grants or contracts to colleges and universities and other 
pubhc or nonprofit private agencies and institutions to pay part 
of the cost of research and dissemination of research results; 

(/?) grants or contracts approved by the operating bureau 
tor evaluation, demonstration, experimental programs, and for 
dissemination of results; 

(c) grants to states for paying part of the cost of state re- 
search coordinating units, state research, evaluation, demonstra- 
tion, experimental programs, and dissemination of results. 

18. An annual descriptive and analytical report on vocational 
education should be submitted to the President and Congress by the 
Office of Education. 
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19. Each state should be required to conduct a periodic statewide 
review and evaluation of its vocational education program. 

20. Prevocational training and employability skills should be in- 
cluded within the definition of vocational education. 

21. Confusion concerning the meaning of the term “area vocation- 
al education facilities” should be ended by deleting the word “area.” 

22. The responsibility of vocational educators for students until 
they are successfully placed in training-related jobs should be affirmed 
by including initial job placement within the definition of vocational 
education. 

23. Achevement of the act’s objectives at the levels of enrollment 
currently contemplated will require an appropriation of $1,565 
million per year. It is our unanimous conviction that no sounder 
investment can be made by the citizens of the United States than this 
— an investment in their own, their children’s, and their economy’s 
future. 



TABLE 6. RECOMMENDED VOCATIONAL EDUCATION APPROPRIATIONS 



Students Served j Amount 


Proportion 


I. Grants to states and grants authorized by the 








Commissioner of Education 


8,000,000 


$500,000,000 




(A) Grants to states 


— 


437,500,000 


50-50 


(B) Grants by Commissioner 


— 


62,500,000 


100 


n. Work-study program 

HI. Exemplary and innovative programs, general 


575,000 


350,000,000 


90-10 


and disadvantaged population 


175,000 


200,000,000 


100 


IV. Residential vocational schools (50) 

V. Programs for the socially, economically. 


25,000 


200,000,000 


90-10 


and culturally disadvantaged 


175,000 


300,000,000 


90-10 


VI. Vocational homemaking 


2,000,000 


15,000,000 


50-50 


Total 


10,950,000 


$1,565,000,000 
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Background and Potential 
of the 1968 Vocational 
Education Amendments 



Most of the recommendations of the Advisory Council on Voca- 
cational Education, presented in December 1967, had become law by 
the end of 1968. Rarely had recommendations of a council, com- 
mission, or task force met such prompt and favorable response. How- 
ever, the Council’s unique contribution was not its specific recom- 
mendations, most of which had been previously proposed or were 
directly responsive to failures in implementing the 19oo act. The 
contribution was the philosophy of vocational education endorsed in 
the Council’s Publication 1— never officially published, yet clearly 
influencing the legislation. The explanation, of course, was that the 
time was ripe and forces were already in motion for passage of the 
reco mm endations. The spread of a philosophy js a slower prcKess. 

Preliminary discussions had accompanied a modest bill with a 
few similar features introduced and considered in 1967. The Ameri- 
can Vocational Association had its st^T and lawyers busy designing 
their own recommendations, and its fairly formidable lobbying forces 
were already alerted. Congressman Roman L. Pucinski and Senator 
Wayne Morse, the Chairmen of the House and Senate subcommit- 
tees dealing with vocational education, had their continuing concern 
for improvements in vocational education reinforced by the fact that 
each was facing election. Six years of somewhat frustrating experi- 
ence with remedial programs had convinced many that preventing 
competitive disadvantage in the job market was preferable to curing 
it. Expenditures of nearly two billion dollars per year had carried 
many from unemployment to successful competition for jobs, but the 
underprepared were still being dumped into the labor maiket pool 
mor* rapidly than the remedial programs could sipnon tnem off. 
A small but growing number of congressmen, social scientists, and 
educitors were dedicated to the notion that major reforms weie neces- 
sary if education was to be made relevant for the non-college bound. 
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Because of its “learning by doing” techniques, vocational education, 
despite its shortcomings, appeared to be the best focal point for 
changing the entire system. Concentrations of unemployment, amidst 
the tightest labor markets ever recorded in th** absence of wage and 
price controls, made obvious a mismatch between manpower require- 
ments and skill attainment. This low unemployment rate accompanied 
by unyielding economic distress provided the comparative calm, yet 
the continued motivation, to design a more long-range approach. 

The Vocational Education Amendments of 1968 should prove to 
be, even more than the 1963 act, a landmark in the history of edu- 
cation for employment. The 1963 act directed a reorientation of vo- 
cational education. The 1917 emphasis on the skill demands of the 
labor market was to give way to a primary goal of enhancing the 
employability of people. The act had provided a five-fold increase 
in federal funds, but it had failed to tic objectives and resources 
together. The new monies could be used to achieve new goals, or they 
could be used to do the same old things in the same old ways. The 
1968 Amendments reinforced the new orientation, earmarked monies 
for specific purposes and broadened the meaning of vocational 
education to bring it more in tunc with the realities of preparation 
for employment at less than bachelor’s degree level. 

Whether the achievements of the 1968 amendments will exceed 
the disappointing performance of the Vocational Education Act of 
3963 remains to be seen. There are, in fact, three legislative proc- 
esses: Ae acts of Congress in turning legislative proposals into law; 
the de.:isions of guideline writers as they interpret the intent of Con- 
gress, substanriating discretionary authorizations by administrative 
directives; and, finally, the performance of administrators at various 
levels as they carry out their assignments according to their own 
predilections and the pressures to which they are subjected. 

This section lists the Council recommendations accepted and re- 
jected, recounts sufficient legislative history to assess the extent to 
which Congressional objectives were inffuenced by the Advisory 
Council recommendations, summarizes the content of the 1968 
amendments, and explores the possibilities and pitfalls of the new 
law as it attempts to “make education relevant” to the modern 
world of work. 

The Box Score of Council Proposals 

The interrelationship between the Council’s proposals and the act 
which emerged from Senate-House conference October 3, 1968, is 
too obvious to be accidental, though whether the Advisory Council 
recommendations instigated, merely preceded, or were written in 
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recognition and anticipation of demands already formulated is not 
so clear. Most of the recommendations were endorsed, a few rejected, 
and others contained in legislative proposals not acted upon, but none 
were ignored. All previous vocational education acts, with the excep- 
tion of the Smitl^-Hushes Act, were erased in favor of the one new 
piece of legislation. The title of the Smith-Hughes was retained pri- 
marily for sentimental puqx>ses. Its continuing $7.2 million appro- 
priation must, after June 30, 1969, be allocated according to the 
formula contained in the 1968 amendments. Innovative programs 
v/ere provided. Funds were earmarked for not only those witlT aca- 
demic, social, and economic handicaps, but special provisions were 
made for the physically and mentally handicapped. Though work- 
study authorization was extended for two years, no explicit education, 
training, or work experience linkage was directed, though no obstacle 
to such linkage was imposed. 

Residential schools were authorized on both demonstration and 
regular bases. Postsecondary vocational education won its ear- 
marked portion of the funds. Homemaking was not only separated 
from vocational education for wage-earning employment so Con- 
gress could decide specifically how high its priority should be, but 
Congress did what the Advisory Council had not been able to agree 
upon. It partially redirected homemaking education to serve dis- 
advantaged families needing help in consumer education, nutrition, 
and other basic homemaking needs as well as training for gainful 
occupations. 

Statewide matching was authorized. The state plan was trans- 
formed into a long-range planning mechanism. Vocational education 
was left out of the opportunity grant program but was included under 
the Education Professions Development Act. Cooperative education 
was given its own earmarked budget, and general authority was given 
for reimbursing employers. Statewide and national evaluations were 
provided through state and national advisory councils, given powers 
beyond anything specifically suggested by the Advisory Council. 
Independent budgets, authority to hire staffs and make evaluations 
provide them an unprecedented autonomous role. The definition of 
vocational education was broadened to include prevocational orienta- 
tion, employability skills, academic education necessary to prepara- 
tion for employment, and even job placement, though the latter is 
nowhere implemented by specific mention within substantive sections 
of the act. 

Of less interest, but still significant, were proposals Congress 
chose to reject. The timing of allctnicnts could not be improved 
significantly without improvement in the appropriations process, 
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so jealously guarded by the Congress. Two-year funding was not 
granted except for moni^ reallocated to another state after the 
first failed to it Provision was not made for federal administrative 
expenses within the annual appropriation- No specific mention was 
made of professional and paraprofessional skills. The research issue 
was further confused as explained below. “Area” was not deleted 
from the term “area vocational” school. Congress did not endorse 
uie $1,565 million recommended annual figure, but it did authorize 
$865 miliion per year for fiscal year 1970. 

A department of Education and Manpower had been proposed 
in a bill jointly introduced by Congresswoman Edith Green and 
Corigressman Albert H. Quie. Support was building among educators 
anxious to absorb manpower training, but labor market experts 
coiKidered the concept too narrow, excluding as it did placement 
activities and other labor market services. 



Congressional Intent 

The 1968 amendments were totally Congressional products, 
sparked by the Advisory Council report and generally supported by 
the American Vocational Association and other national, state, local, 
and private groups. The administration was not only a bystander but 
some ill the Bureau of Budget were prepared to recommend veto of 
the ultimate bill. Even the $15 million proposal of 1967 which 
became the Partnership for Earning and Learning Bill of 1968 
w^ the personal proposal of the Director of Adult, Vocational, and 
Library Programs backed by the permanent national advisory com- 
mittee (not the ad hoc council whose report comprises Part One 
of this monograph). It enjoyed only lip-service support from the 
^Vhite House. The administration’s promise to cut expenditures in 
exchange for passage of the anti-inflationarj' tax surtax was only a 
partial explanation. Later developments discussed below indicate 
the Bureau of the Budget’s 1968 estimate of the worth of vocatio~al 
education. Staunch administration supporter, Roman C. Pucinski, 
Chairman of the House Subcommittee on Education, introduced 
House Resolution 1 5066, “The Partnership for Learifing and Earning 
Bill.” Though he praised the administration’s record in general, he 

expressed chagrin at the meagerness of the vocational education 
proposal: 

I have said repeatedly that ... the very keystone [to prepara- 
tion for employment] particularly in the disadvantaged areas, 
been taken] of the programs . . . available under vocational 
is vocational education. ... If 10 years ago advantage [had 
education, ... you wouldn’t have the hard-core unemployed. 
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Today the President proposes spending $2 billion on training 
for jobs and finding jobs for so-^Ied hard-core unemployed, 
and yet, even the administration continues to view vocational 
education as a stepchild , . . this Learning and Earning Act 
of 1968 ... is so modest that it wouldn't even begin to 
scratch the surface of the nation’s needs ... I introduced 
this legislation. But ... it is just a beginning.* 

Senate Education Subcommittee members chose to be more cir- 
cumspect, hoping to keep their intended legislative proposals under 
wraps until the strategic moment. They were critical of the limited 
fun^ recommended for vocational education but chose to blame 
the Vietnam war without implying criticism of the administration. 
Though the Subcommittees of both houses shared the conviction 
that the administration’s proposal was inadequate, their outlooks 
and objectives differed significantly. The legislative histoiy includes 
the concerns and pressures represented by the separate Senate and 
House bills as well as the final conference product. 

The House Version 

Traditionally, vocational education bills were designed and intro- 
duced in the House and passed with Senate acquiescence. Of the 
1963 act provisions, only the work-study program was a Senate 
product. In 1968, though the House had its own bill and held the 
first hearings, the Senate also wrote its own bill and, in many ways, 
its stamp was heaviest on the legislative product which emerged 
from conference. 

Though Congressman Pucinski’s Vocational Education Improve- 
ment Act of 1967 saw only eight days of hearings in the House and 
none in the Senate, its provision for work-study opportunities, 
residential schools, exemplary programs, fellowship and exchange 
programs, and increased funds for state grants were precursors of 
not only the 1968 act but the Advisory Council’s recommendations. 
The administration’s bill introduced in February 1968 by Congress- 
man Pucinski, as Chairman of the House Subcommittee on Educa- 
tion, was limited essentially to the exemplary program aspects of 
the previous year’s proposals. The major message throughout eleven 
days of hearings was inadequacy of the Partnership for Earning 
and Learning Bill, containing as it did only modest funds for 
exemplary (newly developed model) programs. 

* U.S. Congress, House, Partnership for Learning and Earning Act of 1968, 
hearings before a Subcommittee of the Committee on Education and Labor on 
HR 15066, 90th Cong., 2nd sess., 1968, p. 196. 
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Ameriran Vocational Association had its own ideas 
and power to push them. The twenty-year agitation for fed^ 
support to vocational education leading to the 
had seated a pennanen., weII.orS 

state but with particular strenslh in rural oni. PredSn^ IvA 

Br^d Association a, I offered g”unoJe;4t;^rf 
Other special interest groups lobbied for specific DrovJcionc Thr* 

brJ.»ht reinforcing their own predilections 

brought from Congressmen Pucinski and Lloyd Meeds a m^?™’ 

erous and urban-oriented House Resolution Ifidkn “ 

giyis elicited a rurally^jriented alternative from Carl D PerkiiB *fte 

Sn~n ‘o:ii“TH”“““ I-'»r C«“ »d 
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ow“r“''’ Senate Action on t 



The Senate Version 

The Senate committee began its work from a set of assumptions 
much more critical of the existing status of vocational education than 
did its opposite number. The Senate Committee majority staff diag- 
nosed the failure of the 1963 act to make important changes in the 
focus and content of vocational education as the fault of educators 
who had not taken its objectives seriously and of federal administra- 
tors who had failed to puisue them aggressively. The committee bill 
was viewed less as an education measure concerned with substance 
than as an administrative one concerned with procedure. It was, in 
effect, a set of Congressional guidelines requiring performance to 
achieve the objectives set five years previously. However, at the staff 
level at least, the hidden agenda was: ( 1 ) de-emphasis of traditional 
secondary school vocational training, assigning it instead two pri- 
mary roles (remedial activities on behalf of the competitively dis- 
advantaged and the physically and mentally handicapped and pre- 
paration of the non-college bound for postsecondary, vocational- 
technical education) and (2) giving a supervisory role to lay ad- 
visory committees as a goad to a reputedly lethargic system. 

The longer-run objective was indicated by the fact that the Senate 
bill was a totally new document, even though it emphasized adminis- 
trative procedures. The House bill, in contrast, was a “cut and paste” 
adaptation of the existing legislation. 

The Conference 

Given no greater differences, the Senate-House conference should 
have been an amicable, low-pressure meeting. However, initial July 
passage was followed by a delayed late September-early October con- 
ference, perhaps to put the final O.K. as close to electioneering time 
as possible. The penalty of the delay was to resolve the issues in the 
last few days of a Congressional session while all the House mem- 
bers and many of those from the Senate Conference Committee were 
campaigning for re-election. The House members dominated the con- 
ference which reached its conclusion at 2:30 a.m., eleven days before 
the close of the Congressional session. However, though the House 
Conferees won most of the battles, the Senate version of the bill 
really won the war. 

The underlying issues, still unresolved among the members of 
each house as well as between the groups of conferees, were signifi- 
cant and far-reaching in their consequences. Widespread concern for 
urban social problems and the influence of big city congressmen in 
newly powerful positions was threatening the traditional rural bases 
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others. 111 both houses, disenchanted by the results of the lo^^' 
were convinced that change could be forLd llv hi act, 

funds to specific purposes ^ earmarking 

c”s”'?he'^r‘'”“ nationaUnd s^e aL“r^ 

uncils. The advisoiy councils were the chosen instriunents of 

Senate s hope to end what some felt to be a “closed shoD”*anft o 

be to dram off for general education funds otherwise available to nro 
grams dirmly geared to occupational training. Homem^r SIS' 
tion was , he subject of a two-sided controversy, illu“ e«to 
by differing views within the Advisoiy Council. Some wSe opn^red 
0 homemakmg as an aspect of vocational education Lackinv^sim 

’xssz SIS. -? 

St»1 

The Conference began with a point-by-point comoarison of m. 
House and Senate bills, with the latter seemta^y ZtagTu" second 
test, though without agreement on specific language Because the 
tenate managers had been relatively acquiescent to that lo^n? thi 

^tloTsSwiSS^^^ 

» t eSrs."?! 

authorization to research, controlled from the fedml lele 

l“nV 4iT?m tir"? *25 mU- 

million in 1965, $18 million in I966'':nT$tSoTte 
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difficult to spend wisely in the initial years while a research con- 
stituency was being developed. 

The 1963 act assigned the total research appropriation to the 
federal Office of Education. There, the Commissioner of Education, 
confronted with major increases in educational research budgets 
from the Elementary and Secondary Education Act and other legis- 
lation and philosophically convinced that operations and research 
should be in separate hands, removed vocational education research 
from the operating bureau administering the rest of the vocational 
funds and assigned it to a separate Office of Education-wide Bureau 
of Research. The assignment was resented by both the operating 
bureau which thought it could make more “practical” use of the 
funds and the state directors who thought the money should be spent 
at their level. The Advisory Council had been pressed to recommend 
a percentage distribution but re-strained itself to endorsing the legiti- 
macy of each claimant and recommending that the Commissioner of 
Education be given the discretion to decide the distribution. 

The House version compromised between the state and federal 
positions by allotting 50 percent of the research funds to the states 
and leaving half to the Commissioner of Education from which to 
make grants and contracts for research. The Senate went into great 
detail as to uses of the funds and methods of application but allotted 
all research funds among the states, permitting the Commissioner of 
Education to use 50 percent of the funds available to the states for 
projects of national and regional significance. Whether the latter 
monies had to be expended within the states to which they were al- 
located was never clarified. 

Out of the sometimes acrimonious discussion of the research pro- 
visions, a compromise emerged which left the research and training 
provisions ambiguous. However, it won for the Senate the use of ite 
language throughout the bill, modifying or changing it only where 
had already been reached. As a result, the ad- 
ministrative orientation and most of the key Senate provisions were 
preserved. 

The Senate bill contained a floor amendment proposing a new 
pre-school program to replace Head Start, while the House bill pro- 
posed transfer of the Job Corps from the Office of Economic Op- 
portunity to the Department of Health, Education and Welfare. The 
compromise was separate studies of each action, the first by the 
President and the latter by the Commissioner of Education. A Sen- 
ate attempt to consolidate local education activities by allowing co- 
mingling of federal, state, and local funds from different appropria- 
tion sources was defeated, but a study to investigate the feasibility of 
such procedures was authorized. A Senate directive for promoting 
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federal enforcement of compulsory school attendance rules and 
minimum education requirements (essentially a “red herring,” ap- 
parently placed in the ^nate bill for bargaining purposes) was not 
accepted. 

The Senate sought one large authorization with percentage allo- 
cations to each program while the House preferred individual auth- 
orizations for each program. The total annual package recommended 
by the House was larger than that of the Senate, but the latter had 
authorized for four years and the former only for two. The House 
authorization procedure prevailed, but within the language and with 



TABLE 7. PROGRAMS, AUTHORIZATIONS AND MATCHING REQUIREMENTS 
UNDER THE VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AMENDMENTS OF 1968 



Program 


Funds (fiscal 


year; in million $) 






1969 


1970 


1971 


1972 


1973 


Federal/State Matching 


J. Comprehensive state 














programs 

a) Grants to states 

b) Additional pro- 


319.5 


508.5 


607.5 


607.5 


508.5' 


50-50 


grams for people 
with special needs 


40.0 


40.0 








Up to 100% 


c) Activities of 














National Ad- 
visory Council 


0.10 


0.15 


0.15 


0.15 






d) Administration of 














Mate plans and 
activities of state 














advisory councils 


Such sums as Congress may 






appropriate 










2. Research and training 


35.5 


56.5 


67.5 


67.5 


56.5' 


Up to 100% for Commis- 
sioner’s portion; 7.5-25 
for cost of state research 
coordinating units; 90-10 
for other state research 
activities 


5. Exemplary programs 
4. Residential vocational 


15.0 


57.5 


75.0 


75.0 




No matching required 


schools 

a) Demonstration 














schools 


25.0 


30.0 


35.0 


35.0 




No matching required 


b) Grants to states 


15.0 


15.0 








90-10 


c) Subsidy for interest 


5.0 


10.0 








Debt cost over 3% 


5. Consumer and home- 












50-50 (90-10 in programs 


making education 




25.0 


35.0 


50.0 




for poor and unemployed) 


6. Cooperative programs 


20.0 


35.0 


50.0 


75.0 




No matching 


7. Work-study programs 


35.0 


35.0 








80-20 


8. Curriculum develop- 












No matching 


ment 


7.0 


10.0 










9- Training of vocational 
educational personnel 
10. Administration of 


7.0 


10.0 








No matching 




new programs 


Such sums as Congress may 






appropriate 











♦Permanent authorization to continue at the 1973 level for each succeeding year 
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the addition of years and categories proposed by the Senate (see 
Table 7). In general, the higher authorization prevailed in each 
case. The House proposal for transfer of $5 million annually to the 
Labor Department for projecting manpower requirements was read- 
ily accepted by the Senate. 

The Senated opted for a vigorous national advisory council auth- 
orized to review state plans and evaluate state activities. It won the 
first but failed to gain the second. The House, on the other hand, 
sought to enhance the independence of the state advisory councils by 
having their members appointed by the governor. Chief state school 
officers proposed that they appoint the state advisory council. Both 
the Senate and House objectives were opposed by the AVA. The 
compromise in the latter was appointment by the governor except in 
states with an elected State Board of Vocational Education. 

Both the House and Senate bills stressed vocational education for 
those having “academic, socioeconomic, or other handicaps that pre- 
vent them from succeeding in the regular vocational education pro- 
gram” as prescribed by the 1963 act, the Senate assigning 15 per- 
cent of the basic state grant monies for that purpose with the House 
recommending that or 25 percent of the state allotment in excess of 
the June 30, 1969, level, whichever was greater. Each took the same 
position on a set-aside for postsecondary vocational education, and 
the House provisions prevailed in both. The Senate recommended, 
and the House accepted, a separate 10 percent set-aside for the 
physically and mentally handicapped for whom it felt the vocational 
rehabilitation program was providing too little vocational education, 
particularly ct the high school level. Both agreed upon the new defi- 
nition: “vocational or technical training or retraining . . . and re- 
medial or related academic and technical instruction related thereto 
.... for gainful employment as semiskilled or skilled workers or 
technicians or subprofessionals ... or to prepare individuals for en- 
rollment in advanced technical programs.” 

Both houses were committed to strengthening the state plan pro- 
cedure, but it was the Senate Committee which apparently felt most 
strongly about active review by the Commissioner and refusal of 
funding until adequate planning had been accomplished. Neither 
made recommendation for improving the data reporting system, per- 
haps thinking the authority was already sufficient, though the will 
apparently was not. 

The Senate again authorized the demonstration residential schools 
of the 1963 act, but this time contemplating at least one in each 
state in contrast to the original national total of seven. The House, 
instead, wrote two new provisions, the first offering grants to reduce 



borrowing costs in the construction of residential facilities, and the 
other providing grants for construction of dormitories. The conferees 
adopted all three. 

The Senate had been more generous but less innovative concern- 
ing home economics than the House. It recommended a separate 
^tegory for homemaking education with three-year authorizations 
for $25, $35, and $50 million successively. To Senator Yarborough, 
It was “the best program in vocational education.” It was up to the 
House to take the heat from the home economics lobby for a smaller 
$15 million a year authorization as well as to innovate with consum- 
er education for the poor. The Senate also accepted the House con- 
tinuation of work-study, having omitted it from its own bill for 
strategic reasons. 

Each house again acted unanimously, endorsing an act which may 
have more revolutionary potential than the Congressional principals 
realized. Yet it may have no significant effect, depending upon the 
understanding and courage of those who must implement and ad- 
minister the act — including those who make the funding decisions. 



Implementing the 1968 Act 

The Congress apparently had six broad objectives in mind when it 
passed the Vocational Education Act of 1968: (1) augmenting the 
funds available to vocational education, hoping to stem the influx 
of underprepared people into the labor market as an alternative to 
bailing them out when unemployment and underemployment has 
signaled their plight; (2) implementing through earmarked funds 
and a reorientation of home economics the 1963 directive emphasiz- 
ing the special needs of those with academic, social, and cultural 
handicaps, and adding the physical and mentally handicapped; (3) 
beginning preparation for employment at an earlier age, particularly 
for the disadvantaged; yet (4) encouraging the provision of programs 
for skill development at the postsecondary level; (5) sponsoring the 
development of new and innovative concepts in planning and teach- 
ing through earmarked fuiids for exemplary and cooperative pro- 
gr^s, residential school, curriculum development, and teacher- 
training; and (6) encouraging long-range planning on the national 
and state level, applying leverage for change by more independent 
national and state advisory councils, and providing for more ag- 
gressive federal leadership through a more inclusive and tighter sys- 
tem of State Plans as well as through predominantly federal funding 
for special projects. The 1968 amendments provided both more sticks 
and more carrots than VEA ’63, but whether the objectives will be 
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I any neaier achievement in 1973 will depend upon the vigor with 
* which the act is implemented, endorsed, and administered. 

I The pitfalls are many — vague phrases w'ere written into the law 

giving broad discretion to the Commissioner of Education. These 
' must be filled in with administrative detail, giving legal counsel and 

' administrators a chance to, in some respects, re-legislare the act. 

' Beyond these oflScial rules and regulations, made available to the 

interested public through the Federal Register, and the even more 
. powerful “guidelines” issued by the USOE, are unofficial and invisible 
ones embodied Jn the instructions of agency heads to their sub- 
ordinates. Being privy to the latter information is the key to success- 
ful grantsmanship- -expressed in knowmg and writing the magic 
words that attract grants and contracts. Other biases may be hidden 
in the minds and reflected in thousands of acts and decisions of 
various administrators. While guidelines and administrative decisions 
will shape the longer-run nature of vocational education and deter- 
mine in large measure whether its objective will be achieved, a key 
shorter-run determinant will be the decisions of Budget Bureau staff 
who recommend to Congressional appropriations committees the 
I actual sums to be made available to vocational education. Ultimately, 

I of course, achievement of Congressional objectives requires the un- 

. derstanding, the commitment and the effectiveness of. those who plan, 

* equip, direct, and teach vocational education at the state and class- 

! room level. 

More than most federal programs, vocational education has been 
historically burdened by inflexible federal rules, regulations, and 
I guidelines without having the advantage of direct federal guidance 

and technical assistance. The source of that inflexibility was Federal 
Bulletin #1, in effect with periodic revisions during the 1920’s, 30’s, 
and 40’s. It described in the most minute detail almost everything 
that could or could not be done in federally assisted vocational edu- 
catirn programs. The formal bulletin was refined even more by oral 
guidelines presented annually at regional meetings of state and local 
administrators. Relaxation of Bulletin #1 began in the late 1940’s as 
the legislative requirements v/ere eased slightly in 1946 and markedly 
in 1963, until by the latter date it was a quite innocuous document. 
Nevertheless, state plans written by state directors trained under Bul- 
letin too often reflect the old, rather than the new, in vocational 
education. 

In many states, the State Plan has been carefully locked away from 
the eyes of lesser administrators and teachers, offering the perfect 
squelch to the excessively innovative: “It can’t be done because it 
violates the State Plan.” Now, with the 1968 amendments requiring 
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by state advisory com- 
ing °° pe^nnel, rather than being intimidated by its “brood- 

S?;rvf S“’ -Sulations upon wh^ieh tot^ 

a*" Education Amendments of 

^ ^ r^tricted simply to reciting the law, but must inter- 
specificity of the interpretations must walk the narrow 
-me between imposing rigidity on each state and allowing reactionary 
forces in a state to proceed with unchanged views of tKS S 

"'It SuMelines, currently ^ he mat 

s.'L'sssa s'r?'* i -r- 
ssss'sfr.r 

I»ovisiom of (IB VtoaiionS^^'JL!, A™7lC'f*^f ' 
Declaration of Purpose 

principles of the Vocational Education Act of 1963 fell 
short of imp ementation. The declaration of purpose in th- 1968 

LTtTp"L“ St! .“the-eirife 

act except for the addition of a statement that emphasizes vocational 
education in postsecondaiy schools. These objectives will also re 
mam pious exhortations unless implemented by specific SmoS’ 

e“"n‘ achievement. "an'^ provtfonsT; 

Adopted 'ji 1963 and restated in 1968, the princioal ni rnncr* r.f 
~he staS" “„r 

retaining which is of Aig/iTm^.^tS^'reS^ °t 

Sid '‘"P'oyaant, andlhieh 

specific description in the State Plan of the tavs Shth L “’T 
implemented and assessed. K fnoSffiSt'Sfl: 

sSiSrX'Ss.Z " — J i,; 
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State Vocational Education Programs 

Uses of Federal Funds 

The new law retains all uses permitted under the 1963 act but 
makes significant additions. There are now nine purposes for which 
federal grants may be used, the last three of which are new: 

(1) programs for high school students, including a new addition 
of programs which prepare high school students for advancement 
into more highly skilled vocational and technical education at the 
postsecondaiy level. 

(2) programs for post-secondary students; 

(3) programs for adult workers, whether employed, underem- 
ployed, or unemployed; 

(4) programs for persons who have academic, socioeconomic, or 
other handicaps that prevent them from succeeding in the regular 
vocational education programs; 

(5) various ancillary services and activities; 

(6) construction of area vocational schools; 

(7) programs for handicapped persons; 

(8) vocational guidance and counseling; 

(9) private vocational training institutions. 

The states may also use federal funds for the development and 
administration of the state plan, for evaluation of vocational educa- 
tion programs and the dissemination of their results. Certain sums of 
each state’s allotment are earmarked for the following purposes: at 
least 25% of the funds in excess to all allotments for the fiscal year 
1969 — but in no event less than 15% of the total allotment — must 
be used for vocational education of persons with academic, socio- 
economic, or other handicaps; an identical earmarking for post- 
secondary programs; and 10% of each state’s allotment for handi- 
capped persons. 

However, to simply state the broad areas within which federal 
funds are to be spent does little to assure that the act’s objectives 
will be achieved. Federal guidelines must clearly delineate the scope 
of the programs for which federal grants can be used. In particular, 
they must clarify the relationship between the uses of funds stated in 
the law and the general purpose of federal aid to vocational educa- 
tion, namely, to provide “high quality” vocational education in pre- 
paration for any gainful work below the professional level to “per- 
sons of all ages in all communities of the state.” 

Several of the uses require comment. The definition of vocational 
education in the 1968 act has been broadened to bring it closer to 
general education. It specifically provides that academic work which 
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is related to a vocational education program falls within the definition 
or v^tional education. The jobs for which a person can prepS 

“recognized” occup^ions and include for 
fin emerging” occupations. Finally the defini- 

hon of vocational education now includes job placement, though 
with nothing in the substantive portions of the act drawin«^attentk)n 
it, this cha.nge is likely to go unnoticed. " 

This new definition of vocational education opens the field to anv 
educational or training activity directly related to preparation for 
employment. However, it may also pose the danger that alreadv lim 
j^^ed vo^tional education funds could be used I u Z 

“ZfE 

temptation wfll be great to isolate the ‘Wial neal” ^ 

tng them with short-cut training for eniK ietel fot 

be trained for second class economic citize^c^in Thr» 

from where th“^e 
rtf ^ preparation which opens for them the full ranop 

~ «s Ini aml- 

Vocational education for handicapped persons should not hp 

Sabfe toSf programs, but should te 

vaiiable to all handicapped students likely to be readv for emninv 

Sn'^rommT^““® toe after completing the vocational edi- 

mefementmy school 

Vocational guidance and counseling to facilitate occuoationai 
choice should be available to students in the elementaiy schLl and 
the junior high school as well as in the high school. Alfto^hthf 
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student may change his occupational choice several times prior to 
entering vocational education, the evidence seems clear that realistic 
occupational choices made early are of great assistance in motivating 
general education. Moreover, early consideration of occupational 
choices is likely to lead to wiser decision-making than is its post- 
ponement The concept that vocational education techniques can 
serve as a vehicle for the acquisition of general education as well as a 
provider of skills should be clearly endorsed in federal vocational 
education guidelines. Integration of vocational education and general 
education funds for that purpose should be given the strongest pos- 
sible encouragement. 

Great foresight tempered with caution is required in training for 
new and emerging occupations. A broad-minded definition will per- 
mit the use of federal funds not only to train for a “new” occupation 
already in demand but also for occupations not yet fully developed, 
for which substantial job opportunities may be two or three years 
away. 

The definition of an “area vocational education school” specifies 
that such a school should be available to all residents of the state 
or to residents of an area of the state designated by the state board. 
There is no specific provision for residents of a metropolitan area 
which crosses a state boundary. The guidelines should make it clear 
that state boards involved in such metropolitan areas should negoti- 
ate joint agreements providing for the sharing of instructional cost 
for students who cross state lines to enroll in an area vocational 
school serving such a metropolitan area. 

The term “area vocational education school” is restricted by the 
law to schools or departments used exclusively or principally for 
vocational education. ^^Principally” should not be used in a restrictive 
way. Any situation in which more than half of the hours of instruc- 
tion or more than half of the faculty teaching load is in vocational 
education should be approvable. However, future legislation should 
be modified to encourage combined programs of vocational and 
general education. 

In order to be eligible for federal funds, private vocational insti- 
tutions must meet four basic criteria, one of which is that the school 
must have been in existence for two years or be specially accredited 
by the Commissioner as an institution meeting the other requirements 
of the law. Special accreditation should be granted only to those pro- 
grams which, though needed, are not available in the public schools 
or in already established private institutions. It is a v/ell-established 
principle of institutional evaluation that it is impossible to determine 
whether or not an educational institution is performing adequately 
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until It been in existence long enough to graduate some students 
isevertheless, where the need is clear, and where a given occupational 
ining program can be provided only through a new institution it 
would appear sound to approve that one program tentativeira’nS 

then review it when the institution had been in operation for two 
years or more. 

Federal funds may be used for private vocational training institu- 
tions only if they can contribute significantly to the objectives of the 
state plan and can either provide training at a lesser cost or furnish 
equipment or services not available in public ir,stitutions. Interpreted 
literally, this would allow federal funding of a private institution even 
if Its costs were higher, as long as it had even one needed piece of 
equipment which was not available in the public schools. The «uide- 
hoes should specify that, in order for federal funds to be used in a 
private institution, the determination of “significant contribution” 
and lesser cost” or “‘availability of equipment or services” should 
be made on a program-by-program basis. There should be no ap- 
proval of all programs in a private institution just because one such 
program meets the criteria. 

The State Plan 

To be eligible for its allotment of funds, the Vocational Education 
Act of 1963 required that a state submit certain information con- 
tained in tvw documents— the State Plan and the Projected Program 
Activities. The State Plan was merely a recapitulation of the law 
and the regulations. Only from the Projected Program Activities was 
It possible for the Commissioner of Education to find out for what 
a state intended to spend its federal vocational education grant funds. 

In practice, the information submitted to the Ofiice of Education has 
Deen most inadequate; yet the allotments have been paid to states as 
a routine matter Never to date has a State Plan been rejected and 

dnnhf authority to do so. There has even been 

information which was submitted was seriouslv ex- 
amined. The 1968 amendments developed an improved concent of 

‘'"= wiU be meaningiess 

unless the Commissioner actually exerts the necessary leadership to 

put the new provision into practice. In fact, it is doubtful that the 

a SMe following specific requirements for approval of 

adi^Ji^^eouTeiT” ‘he state 



— ^Local educational agencies must be given an opportunity for a 
public hearing before the state board. 

— The State Plan must provide for a long-range plan — three to five 
years — ^for vocational education in the state. The annual program 
must include the annual activities which will carry out the objectives 
of the long-range program and must also indicate to what extent the 
recommendations of the state advisory council were considered. 

— The State Plan must set forth in detail the policies and pro- 
cedures for the distribution of funds to the local communities. When 
new local programs are needed but the local agency does not have 
the funds to pay the non-federal share of the cost to establish thesw 
new programs, federal funds may be used to pay the full cost of such 
new programs. 

— The State Plan must indicate what cooperative arrangements 
have been set up at the state and local levels with the employment 
services, manpower organizations and other institutions concerned 
with manpower needs and job opportunities. 

— ^An annual evaluation report must be submitted to the Com- 
missioner. 

The law specifically requires the Commissioner not to approve a 
State Plan until he has found that the state is in compliance with the 
provisions of the act and is satisfied that adequate procedures are 
provided to insure that the State- Plan will actually be carried out. 
This directive imposes upon the Commissioner of Education the 
grave responsibility of assuring that the Declaration of Purpose be- 
comes a reality in all states and communities of the nation. Thus, the 
new law transforms his role from paymaster to guardian of high- 
quality vocational education. 

Is the Commissioner prepared to assume this role? The first indi- 
cations will be found in the federal guidelines issued to implement 
the act. Potential contributions of those guidelines will be in part 
determined by the extent to which they incorporate the following: 

State Plans should be required to list the specific information which 
will be made available to the Commissioner to enable him to deter- 
mine whether or not the State Plan has been followed. No funds 
should be dispensed to states nor by states to local education agencies 
which do not regularly supply data needed for evaluation. Special 
assurances should be required from those states which have, in the 
past, supplied inadequate information or have supplied it too late to 
be of value. This could include the state writing into its State Plan 
that if it fails to submit these reports completely and promptly, it 
will return a portion of its state allotment to the Commissioner for 
allocation to other states. However, the abysmal state of current 
vocational education data is primarily the fault of the Office of Edu- 
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cation, which has neither requested the appropriate data, designed 
nc appropriate reporting system for its reception and analysis nor 

meager reporting requirements supposedly in 

critical importance are the provisions in the act dealing with 
the policies and procedures to be followed by the state in distribut- 
ing funds to local educational agencies. For the first time. Confess 
has mandated that states take into account factors which influ^ice 
^rformance, rather than distributing funds uniformly regardless of 
quality, cost or need. In the distribution of funds to local agencies 
due co^ideration will be given to the cost of the programs, services’ 

c"ce^Tfte%oTt‘'h'’^ '“S which is in 

excess of fte cost which may be nomally attributed to the cost of 

cdfcational agencies.” High cost of education 

may be due to wise expenditures on quality education, or it may re- 

sult from inefficiency. Presumably, only the former should be re- 

^ded and the states should be required to indicate how such dit 
ferentiation can be made. 

The law specifies that “no local educational agency which is mak- 

Zd" '’y regulations! wfll be denSl 

funds for the establishment of /lew vocational education programs 

strfe/y because the local educational agency is unable to pay the noT 
Weral share of the cost of such new programs.” [Emphasfe added.] 
This Will require each state to specify what is to be defined as “rea- 
sonable tax effort.” “Reasonable tax effort” should .mean at least 
average tax rates for that state. Unsuccessful attempts to pass tax 
referenda should not, however, be considered evidence of a “reason- 
ed requirement is limited to /lew vocational 

education programs, states are not constrained from extending the 
provision to apply to all vocational education 

The law provides that funds will not be used for any program of 
vocational education which cannot be demonstrated to- ‘‘(A) ore- 
pare students for employment, or (B) be necessary to prepare indi- 
viduals for successful completion of such a program, or (C) be of 
significant assistance to individuals enrolled in making an informed 
and meaningful occupational choice.” Presumably any course which 
IS a prerequisite for enrolling in vocational education but which is 

students would be eligible for funding 
under (B) or (C). This would include in many 4ools advancS 
mistrial arts, specialized mathematics and science courses, etc 

Part T nTlhP and h education programs under the new 

o the 1968 law are mcluded in the general State Plan. But 
these programs are not required to meet one of these three tests 
namely to prepare students for employment. These special projects 
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are separately funded, have particularly defined purposes and should 

not be confused with training for “home economics’’ as an occupa- 

tion. The guidelines should make clear the differences between 

home economics” as part of training for gainful employment and 

homemaking and consumer education. “Home economics” as a ca- 

^ comply with all three tests provided in Section 

123(a)(18). 



Allotments and Payment to States 
The 1968 act did not change the formula for allotting funds to the 

reallotment provisions in the law. Section 
103(c), need careful consideration because the Commissioner can 
and must establish by regulation criteria for reallotting unused fu-ds 
within a state as well as among states. 

The special funds appropriated for vocational education of persons 
wit e ucational, socioeconomic, and other handicaps are excluded 
from reallotment to other uses. Apparently, consumer and home- 
making education and cooperative vocational education programs 
are also exempt since the law allows specific reallotment to ^other 
states ot funds for these programs unused within a state However 
unless the regulations established by the Commissioner are quite 
specific, the reallotment provisions could allow a state to transfer 
and use for other purposes those funds which have been appropriated 

an”pr^ecte of teachers, and for exemplary programs 



In fixing criteria and setting the dates for reallotting funds, the 
Commissioner should consider these points! 

Since the intent of Congress is clear that research, training, and 
exemplary programs and projects should be supported, the Commis- 
sioner should, on the first day of the fiscal year, re-allot to other 
states a particular state’s share of funds appropriated for these three 

pur^ses if the state has not made provision in its State Plan for 
implementing these purposes. 

Near the end of the fiscal year, the Commissioner should reallocate 
to other states all unused funds under title I of the 1968 act, also 
allowing the other states to spend these funds during the ensuing 
fiscal year. 



Before funds allocated for research, training, or exemplary pro- 
grams are allowed to be spent for other purposes within the state 
to which they were allocated, the state board and the state advisory 
council should be required to indicate convincingly to the Commis- 
sioner the reasons why support of research, teacher-training, or 
exemplary programs is not desirable or not feasible within the state 
at that time. 
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'» 0*« Slates should give priority to 
^t« which have high unen:plo 3 ™ent, high dropout rates! low wr- 
ca^ income, yet have specific plans for coping with these problems 
thnt^ amendments contain a maintenance-of-effort clause rcquirina 
that no payments can be made to a local educational agency’ or to 
a state unless the Commissioner finds that the local school and the 
atote were spending the same amount in the pracedinfS v!tt 
hey were spending a year prior to that. The purple of ftis re 
quirement b understandable. The federal government has every rieS 

Crit toe a '“f r -d l^S 

efforts. At the same time, infle.xible administration of the orovision 

TlocS’^ctooT? obj^lives of the act. For insLice, as 

local school distnct expands or becomes involved in a nart-time 

“'«»l may declinr^n 

Simnirlv effectively, 

an nhcn^Pt ^ ^ difficult for a school simultaneously to abolish 

exp^nffiure.'’™®^'” program at the same level of 

cer^?lr?f‘'"“ stop the current practice in 

certain states of requiring a maintenance of effort in each of the 

^ of penalizing 

a school which starts an excellent vocational program before^he State 

Plan IS changed to allow such a new program to be leimbursed and 
pr^m. " 

Research and Training 

cato aS Vocational Edu- 

cation Act Of 1963, which, for the first time in the history of voca- 
tional legislation, allowed federal funds to be used for research and 
emonstration projects. The revision reflects not only growing dis- 

sure with the provisions and some of the results of the 1963 act For 
his reason. Confess attempted to give further legislative gu^ 
Unfortunately, this revision does not benefit vocational eS^n 
research. Moreover, the language in an important part of Section 131 
of the 1968 act relating to research and training is so amb-^uons that 
counsel will have an important voice in Lrpmttog ConieSs 

The Advisory Council on Vocational Education very carefully 
analyzed the experiences of three years of research acti^fties in vo- 
cational education. It found genuine concern about the nature as 
well as the value of toe research projects among various gro^. Th“ 
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most frequent criticisms fall into three categories: (1) the reported 
research projects failed to have an impact on new programs, (2) 
the results of research had not been translated into operational pro- 
grams, and (3) the results were not disseminated among vocational 
educators and other persons interested in vocational education. The 
latter shortcoming was due to a peculiar legal interpretation by 
the legal counsel of the Office of Education that because the 1 963 law 
did not specify dissemination, no money could be spent for that 
purpose. 

To improve the effectiveness of vocational education research, the 
Advisory Council recommended that the U.S. Commissioner of 
Education allocate the research funds in the most effective way 
among these three organizations: to universities, colleges and other 
public or non-profit private institutions for research and dissemina- 
tion of research results; to the operating agency (Bureau of Voca- 
tional, Adult, and Library Programs of the Office of Education) for 
evaluation, demonstration, and experimental programs; and to the 
states for state research coordinating units and for state conducted 
research, evaluation, demonstration, and experimental programs. 

Congress made fundamental changes when it rewrote the research 
functions under the Vocational Education Amendments of 1968, 
but it rejected the Advisory Council’s recommendations. 

The new Part C of Title I of the 1968 law authorizes the Commis- 
sioner to make grants and enter into contracts for 50% of the total 
sum available to the states for research. The remaining 50% shall be 
used by the states in accordance with the State Plans to pay up to 
75% of the cost of the research coordinating units and up to 90% for 
grants for research and training programs, experimental, develop- 
mental, or pilot programs. Projects for disadvantaged youth and 
dissemination of the results of these projects are singled out for 
special notice. 

The act provides that research funds shall be used for six pur- 
poses: research; experimental, developmental, and pilot programs and 
projects designed to test the effectiveness of research findings; dem- 
onstration and dissemination projects; training programs designed to 
familiarize persons in vocational education with research findings 
and with successful pilot and demonstration projects; development of 
new curricula; and development of new careers and occupations. 

The wording of the new Section is so unclear that it is uncertain 
whether the Commissioner may use “his” 50 percent of the research 
allotment for grants and contracts on the national level wherever he 
so decides or whether he must use it in only the state of which total 
allotment it is one-half. 
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A restricted interpretation, forcing the Commissioner to make re- 
search grants and contracts only within a state in exact proportions 
to the amount of vocational education operating funds allotted to that 
state, would have seriously curtailed the quality of research. The 
number of qualified research institutions is just not proportional to 
the state allocations. The vocational education research laboratories 
would have been penalized since, for instance, the amounts expended 
in North Carolina and Ohio on two national laboratories established 
there would more than consume the entire amount of research funds 
which could have been allocated to those states. Not only v/ould it 
have crippled the laboratories, but it would have prevented any other 
vocational education research from being conducted in those states. 
Even worse, research programs of regional or national importance 
could not have been conducted unless state directors of a large num- 
ber of states v/ere to agree to allow funds from their states to be 
pooled. USOE legal counsel has now ruled that 50 percent of Sec- 
tion 131 funds may be allocated as the Commissioner sees fit, with 
no geographic restriction. It is to be hoped that this ruling will be 
upheld in face of almost inevitable challenges. 

Congress ignored the Advisory Council’s recommendation to make 
research funds available to the operating Bureau of Vocational, 
Adult, and Library Programs but did not forbid or hinder the Com- 
missioner of Education doing so. If it was the intention of Congress 
that in-house research be funded from the operating budget of the 
Office of Education, it has yet to make such a specification in the 
appropriation. In fact, the Division of Vocational and Technical Edu- 
cation seems to end up with a smaller share of the USOE budget 
each time its duties are increased. The tendency of operating bureaus 
to concentrate research on operating problems was noted by the 
Advisory Council on Vocational Education. It was this concern which 
led the Commissioner of Education to assign all Office of Education 
research funds to a separate research bureau. The result was a shift 
to the opposite extreme. Research which does not ultimately affect the 
way people are prepared for employment, including the operations 
of vocational education, is of little value. The Commissioner could 
once again reorganize the research structure of the USOE, thus 
transferring all or part of the research functions to the operating 
bureau, but this might swing the pendulum too far in the operating 
direction. Alternatively, and preferably, the Commissioner could 
allocate a sizable amount (perhaps 10 percent of “his” funds) to the 
Bureau of Vocational, Adult, and Library Programs for operational 
research. 
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Special Programs and Projects 

I In addition to the overall state grant program of vocational educa- 

i tion, the Vocational Education Amendments of i9c3 provided seven 

I special programs to cope more effectively with the rapid changes 

' brought about by technological and economic progress — ^giving partic- 

* ular attention to the special problems facing the large cities. 

I Two of these special programs — work-study and residential schools 

! — ^were incorporated in the Vocational Educational Act of 1963. 

! Residential schools v/ere never given a chance because the ad- 

1 ministration never sought funds for them, not even for a pilot 

project, and Congress never made any appropriations. Work-study 
programs were operative during the three focal years 1965-67. 

The five new programs in the 1968 act include exemplary pro- 
grams, cooperative vocational education, consumer and homemaking 
education, curriculum development, and leadership and professional 
development. 

The special programs and projects have an important role in occu- 
pational preparation. Vocational education must look beyond the 
classroom and the school shop. It must be receptive to experimen- 
tation, to the relative advantages of on-the-job as well as institutional 
training, to cooperative work-study programs. Effective occupational 
preparation, even if once attained, could not survive long if teachers, 
trainers, and other professional personnel were not continuously ex- 
posed to new techniques and experimentation. It is highly significant 
that Congress accepted most of the special programs recommended 
by the Advisory Council. 

Exemplary Programs 

The purpose of this provision is to find new ways to reduce the 
continuously high level of youth unemployment. It authorizes fed- 
eral grants for such projects as: planning and development of exemp- 
lary programs; familiarizing elementary and secondary students with 
the broad range of occupational opportunities; providing work ex- 
perience; providing occupational guidance and counseling as well as 
job olacement; improving vocational education curricula; personnel 
exchange between schools and other agencies; training working 
youths to increase their educational attainment; providing prepro- 
fessional training for high school students to . become vocational 
teachers. 

One-half of the sums allotted to each state is used by the state 
for grants to local educational agencies, non-profit institutions or 
business concerns. The oihc half of the allotment is at the disposal 
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No project can be financed for more than three years. The three- 
year limitation of financial assistance to a project should be inter- 
preted in such a way as to permit the Commissioner or the state 
board to contract for evaluation of or dissemination of the results of 
exemplary programs, even though this might be done after the 
program had been in operation for more than three years. 

Residential Vocational Education 

The relationship between the Job Corps and the residential voca- 
tional school provisions of the 1963 and 1968 acts is too obvious 
to escape notice. Job Corps emerged from two not entirely con- 
sistent interests: memories of the effective Civilian Conservation 
Corps during the mass unemployment of the I930’s and concern 
for the large numbers of young men being rejected for military serv- 
ice. The assumption upon which the Job Corps Urban Centers (resi- 
dential vocational schools for the disadvantaged) were based was 
that large numbers of young people spent their lives in home and 
neighborhood environments so debilitating that rehabilitation in that 
environment was not possible. The assumption was never proven 
true, and no tests were ever developed to identify those who did and 
did not require expensive residential training. Its inability to justify 
its high costs in comparison to available nonresidential programs for 
similar clientele is at the root of tlie criticism of the Job Corps. Yet 
large numbers of youth are scattered over areas of such limited pop- 
ulation that meaningful vocational education in a nonresidential 
setting is impossible. 

The launching of the Job Corps undoubtedly had much to do with 
the failure of the administration to request and the Congress to 
appropriate funds for the demonstration residential vocational 
schools authorized by the 1963 act. The 1968 amendments reiterated 
the need only a few months before the new administration’s recon- 
sideration of the Job Corps program and its reassignment to the 
Labor Department. Clearly, no one knew what to do with the 
program and its some $150 million of capital investment. The 
facilities in many states were too large relative to state needs, 
finances, and administrative capability for absorption by state edu- 
cation agencies. Assignment to the Labor Department seemed to 
indicate a continued remedial, disadvantaged, and urban emphasis. 
An attractive alternative would have been a national OE-run pro- 
gram of residential vocational schools, catering to a primarily rural 
clientele, preventive as well as remedial in focus and not limited to 
the disadvantaged, though most enrollees would have undoubtedly 
met poverty criteria. Though coincidental and only partially rele- 



VMt, the 1963 experiences suggest that the 1968 residential pro- 
visions cannot be considered in isolation fron: the disposition of the 
Job Coips. 

The residential section of the 1968 amendments provides federal 
funds for three programs: 

Demonstration schools.— U.S. Commissioner of Education 
may make grants to state boards, universities, and colleges, and — ^with 
approval of the state board — to local school agencies and other 
public organizations for the construction and operation of residential 
schools for youths between ages 15-21. Special consideration is to 
be given to the needs of cities with substantial numbers of dropouts 
or unemployed. 

Special grants to states . — ^Federal funds are allotted to the states 
for planning, construction, and operation of residential vocational 
schools for youths age 14-21. The federal share is not to exceed 90 
percent of the total costs per fiscal year. 

Grants to reduce borrowing costs. — ^The Commissioner is author- 
ized to make grants to state boards, universities, and colleges, and 
local education and other public agencies to reduce the borrowing 
costs for the construction of residential schools and dormitories by 
covering interest payments over 3 percent per annum. The residential 
school section has two conflicting provisions. For the purpose of 
establishing demonstration schools, the minimum age is 15; while 
for the other two programs, the minimum age is 14. The minimum 
age of 14 should be uniformly adopted. Demonstration projects re- 
quire special consideration of the needs of large urban areas while 
debt reduction grants require the Commissioner to give special 
consideration to urban and rural areas. Preference in both programs 
should be given to the latter requirement, since it is less restrictive. 

The 1968 act makes it clear that residential schools are not to 
be used as penal schools for juveniles. However, there is no reason 
that juveniles who have at some time or other been in trouble be- 
cause of their delinquent conduct could not be assigned to residential 
schools as long as the emphasis is ujwn the prevention of juvenile 
delinquency or on rehabilitation, and if the juvenile is free to leave 
the school at any time. 

Consumer and Homemaking Education 

It must be reemphasized that this special program does not relate 
to employment preparation for such occupations as food services. The 
objective is to prepare for the role of homemaker, not for wage- 
earning employment. Occupational training in the fields commonly 
known as “home economics” falls under comprehensive vocational 
education funded by the general grants to the states and muse be 
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given adequate attention there. The ucSnition of homemaking eau- 
cation in the act is entirely new. Its purposes are: (!) to encourage 
greater consideration of social and cultural conditions and needs, 
especially in economically depressed areas; (2) to contriDute to the 
employability of youths and adults in the dual role of homemaker 
and wage earner; and (3) to prepare for professional leadership in 
programs for these purposes. The act stresses the priority of attack- 
ing the problems of the poor and the working-wife homemaker. The 
proaram carries the 90-10 federal-state matching formula, hitherto 
more typical of anti-poverty and manpower programs than vocational 
education. At least one-third of the federal funds are to be used in 
economically depressed areas or areas with high rates of unemploy- 
ment and are to be spent “to assist consumers and help improve 
home environments and the quality of family life.” The assignment 
is a new one, almost totally unfamiliar to home economics teachers 
and requiring development of home extension services as well as in- 
school courses. 

Only time will tell whether the challenge can be successfully met. 
The first test of commitment will be the extent to which the undesig- 
nated two-thirds of the federal funds available under this section are 
also used in ways which reflect the reorientation toward serving the 
disadvantaged. 

Ancillary services such as teacher-training, curriculum develop- 
ment, evaluation, and state administration may be paid from funds 
appropriated under this new section. In order to avoid undesirable 
segregation of state staffs, teacher-training staffs, and local adminis- 
tration, it should be possible for the local schools and the state to 
report simply the proportion of time spent on consumer and home- 
making education and on home economics for wage earning occu- 
pations. For certain teacher education courses, curriculum develop- 
ment research, and experimental programs which contribute both to 
consumer and homemaker education and to wage earning competen- 
cies for women, a simple percentage allocation of total budget 
f should suffice to determine which portion should be paid under this 

section and which should be paid from the regular vocational edu- 
cation funds. At the same time, since the natural tendency will be 
to drift toward the easier and more familiar tasks, constant monitor- 
ing, will be necessary from the federal and state levels to assure that 
the target groups are in fact being served. 

Cooperative Programs 

The 1968 act defines “cooperative work-study” as a program of 
vocational education for p>ersons who receive instruction through a 
cooperative, jointly planned and supervised arrangement between 
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school and employers, alternating classroom study with on-the-job 
experience. The program is new in that cooperative education is for 
the lirst time singled out for special attention and authorization in 
the federal law. Nevertheless, cooperative vocational education has 
a distinguished history, though too limited in size relative to its 
advantages. 

The new amendments make earmarked federal assistance avail- 
able to the states to provide coordinators and instructors for coopera- 
tive programs, to reimburse employers for certain added costs 
incurred in providing on-the-job training through work experience, 
and for other costs, such as transportation of students. 

Among the conditions under which a state may receive federal 
funds are the following considerations that must be assured in the 
state plan: 

— Cooperative programs must provide training opportunities that 
otherwise may not be available. 

— Such programs are to be developed in cooperation with em- 
ployment agencies, labor groups, employers, and other community 
groups. 

— Reimbursement to employers is available only where on-the- 
job training is related to existing career opportunities and does not 
displace other workers who perform such work. 

— Priority is to be given to areas that have high rates of school 
dropouts and youth unemployment. 

The cooperative work-study section also leaves many issues to 
administrative discretion. The minimum age for youth to be enrolled 
in cooperative education programs should be set at the minimum 
allowed by each state for remunerative employment. No maximum 
age should be specified, so long as the student is enrolled for credit 
at any level through the 14th grade. Particular attention should be 
paid to the development of cooperative vocational education pro- 
grams in postsecondary education. 

Any work experience which is approved by the local educational 
agency as having practical vocational and educational value should 
be approved by the state for cooperative vocational education. “In- 
struction related to work experience” may include vocational counsel- 
ing and education regarding work habits and attitudes, career plan- 
ning, the economics of employment, and other instruction relating to 
more than one occupation, as well as the theory related to a specific 
occuption. 

Determination by a local director of vocational education and his 
advisory committee that reimbursement of employers for added costs 
can make possible the enrollment of substantial numbers of additional 
students should be sufficient justification to allow such payments to 




all or a portion of the cooperative vocational education programs con- 
ducted by that local educational agency. When the added costs arc 
small, say under $300 per academic year per half-time trainee, no 
accounting should be required, beyond the ccrtincation of the em- 
ployer and the school that the student did receive appropriate on-the- 
job training. To require expensive accounting for small amounts 
will defeat the purpose of reimbursement. Costs in excess of $300 
per academic year or some other appropriate figure should require 
itemization. 

The determining factor in the approval of cooperative vocational 
education programs should be the educational benefits to be derived 
by the individual student. These benefits must be assured in the 
short run through careful educational planning. In the long run they, 
like all other educational benefits, must be determined by careful 
evaluation and follow-up procedures. 

The proportion of time spent in school and on the job in coopera- 
education programs should be determined by the school after 
consultation with the employer. For any one local education agency, 
the average proportion of time spent by students at such programs 
should be approximately half formal education and half on-the-job 
training, but for an individual student, the proportion of time may 
be considerably different, depending on his needs and on the re- 
quirements of the occupation and of the school. A written contractual 
agreement should be approved by the student learner, the employer, 
and the local educational agency. Student learners should be evalu- 
ated by the employer and the teacher-coordinator. 

Unless a different plan is approved by the state board of voca- 
tional education, school credit should be granted on the basis of 
one hour of class being equal to two hours of on-the-job training 
experience. To qualify for credit, the student should have a minim.um 
of 10 hours of on-the-job training per week on the average, during 
the school year. Additional credit for summer on-the-job training 
could be granted even though the student was not enrolled in formal 
instruction other than related instruction. Credit should not be 
granted for on-the-job training which is not supervised by a coor- 
dinator employed by the local educational agency. 

Provision for reallocation of unused funds for cooperative pro- 
grams should give preference to those states which have the highest 
proportion of youths from low-income families enrolled in coopera- 
tive vocational education programs. 

In order to insure an adequate supply of cooperative vocational 
education coordinators, local educational agencies should also be 
reimbursed for the costs of released time for coordinators and super- 
visors of cooperative vocational education. 
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Work-Study Programs 

In contrast to the new cooperative work-study section of the act, 
work-study was introduced in 1963 as a source of income to needy 
students, unrelated to the learning potential of the job. It provides 
that a vocational education student may be employed by the local 
educational agency or any other public institution under the follow- 
ing conditions: 

— ^He is a full-time vocational student. 

— He needs an income to start or to continue his vocational 
training. 

— ^He is between 15 and 21 years of age. 

— ^He shall work no more than 15 hours a week for $45 per 
month or $350 per academic year ($60 or $500 respectively if not 
within commuting distance). 

However, there is nothing in the law or in reason to prevent voca- 
tional educators from teaming income needs with relevant work 
experience. Local educational agencies should be encouraged strong- 
ly by the state board to insure, to the maximum extent practicable, 
that the work assignments of students under work-study programs 
are related to their educational and occupational goals. States should 
have the option to use all or a part of their work-study funds for 
cooperative vocational education programs, provided the students 
meet the legally prescribed conditions. 

Curriculum Developinent 

The 1968 act enables the U.S. Commissioner of Education to make 
federal grants to or contracts with state boards, colleges or univer- 
sities, and other organizations for the following purposes: 

— to promote development and dissemination of vocational edu- 
cation curricula, 

— to coordinate curriculum preparation nation-wide, 

— to survey materials prepared by other government agencies, 

— to evaluate curricula, 

— to train specialists in curriculum development. 

The act’s definition of curriculum materials as “a series of courses 
to cover instructions in any occupational field” is too narrow. Cur- 
riculum materials should include such materials as occupational and 
task analyses, text materials, audio-visual aids, programmed instruc- 
tion materials, tests, and other evaluation materials, and should be 
defined to cover materials for leadership development as well as for 
direct vocational and technical instruction. A better definition would 
be that curriculum materials include any materials designed to im- 
prove the quality of instruction in any phase of vocational and tech- 
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nical education including occupational guidance and counseling and 
any other related progiams such as exemplary programs and proj- 
ects, residential vocational education, consumer and homemaking 
education, cooperative vocational programs, and training in develop- 
ment programs for vocational education personnel. 

It is unclear why surveys of curriculum materials produced by 
private industry training programs and those of other private organ- 
izations were not included in the legislative language along with those 
produced by government agencies. Undoubtedly, it was an oversight 
which can be remedied in administrative guidelines. 

Perhaps the most wasteful effect of the presently uncoordinated 
curriculum development program has been for some 12 states to 
prepare curriculum materials which are largely duplicative. Of first 
priority should be the development of curriculum materials for 
occupational fields where instruction is being offered or is about to 
be offered, but where no satisfactory materials are presently avail- 
able. Second priority shall go to curriculum materials which are of 
value across all occupational programs, e.g., instruction on how to 
obtain employment, desirable work attitudes, and the economic and 
social importance of employment. Third in priority should be im- 
provement of those existing programs with the largest enrollment 
and those in which employment needs suggest that programs should 
be expanded in size as well as in quality. 

Training and Development Programs for Vocational 
Education Personnel 

For the first time since the Smith-Hughes Act of 1917, systematic 
attention was given to the development of personnel to conduct 
vocational education programs. The Vocational Education Amend- 
ments of 1968 achieved this objective by amending the Education 
Professions Development Act of 1965 which until now had largely 
ignored vocational education. 

The Act includes two programs: grants to individuals for full-time 
advanced study of vocational education for up to three years, and 
programs of teacher exchange and in-service training. 

The Commissioner of Education may give “leadership develop- 
ment awards” consisting of stipends and university tuition to persons 
who have one of the following qualifications: 

— at least two years of experience in vocational education or, in 
case of researchers, experience in social science research which is 
applicable to vocational education, 

— at least a baccalaureate degree and currently employment or 
assurance of employment in vocational education. 
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— recommendation by the employer for their leadership qualifica- 
tions in vocational education and eligibility for graduate study. 

The Commissioner may also make grants to The states for cooper- 
ative arrangements between schools and industry or other educational 
institutions for: 

— exchange of vocational education teachers and other personnel 
with skilled technicians or supervisors in industry. 

— in-service training, 

— short-term or regular-session institutes. 

Special consideration is to be given to programs designed to 
familiarize teachers with new curricula. 

Unfortunately, the law is not at all specific about ways in which 
new teachers in technical education, trade and industrial education, 
and distributive education can be recruited and trained. People in 
these fields often do not hold a baccalaureate degree at the time they 
begin teaching and, hence, would not be eligible for leadership devel- 
opment awards. Moreover, the new trend in agricultural education, 
home economics, health education, and business education will re- 
quire instructors who are unlikely to hold baccalaureate degrees. It 
is also highly unlikely that Congress intended to limit training and 
development programs for vocational education personnel to the 
traditional fields. Unless special care is taken, the effect will be to 
discriminate against instructional personnel for new and emerging 
fields where baccalaureate degree programs are not now offered 
and where employment opportunities in business and industry are so 
great as to require special incentives to persuade capable personnel 
to enter the teaching field. 

One way out of this dilemma would be to interpret the law quite 
broadly. Persons who have had two years of experience in indus- 
trial training rather than vocational education are also eligible for 
leadership development awards. Most persons who would be desirable 
as teachers in new and emerging programs of vocational and techni- 
cal education will have other employment as a part of their work 
experience. If industrial training” were to be defined to include 
such work experience and not be limited to employment by an in- 
dustrial training department, the problem of recruiting and training 
vocational education personnel would be greatly eased in the very 
fields where the greatest assistance is needed. 

First priority for leadership development awards should go to 
instructors in vocational and technical education fields where there 
are already serious shortages, with second priority to the development 
of administrators and supervisors for local and state education 
agencies. It is likely that some of the most severe shortages will be 
in the areas of the special programs under the 1968 act. 
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Under the new legislation, at least some of the fellowships will 
go to persons who are selected by their employer as having leadership 
potential in the field of vocational education. It would still be neces- 
sary by law for a person to be eligible for admission as a graduate 
student in an approved program of higher education, but the primary 
selection would be by the employer, rather than by the institution 
of higher education. To help insure that employers select high qual- 
ity individuals, a recipient of an award should be required, as a 
condition of acceptance of the fellowship, to return to work for the 
employer for the same length of time as was spent in the fellowship 
program. At the same time, the employer must agree to provide 
employment for a similar period of time. As pointed out earlier, 
the requirement of admissibility to graduate programs eliminates 
many staff members who need and can profit from training. Future 
legislation should allow greater flexibility for those whose occupa- 
tional experience fits them with unique capabilities not produced by 
nor necessarily accompanied by a bachelor’s degree. 

The law requires that the Commissioner pay to persons who are 
selected for leadership development awards such stipends, subsis- 
tence, and other expenses as are consistent with prevailing practices 
under comparable federally supported programs. If highly qualified 
individuals are to be attracted to teaching and other leadership posi- 
tions in vocational education, the leadership awards program must 
appear attractive in comparison with employment in industrial 
training programs, and in middle-management, sales, production, 
design, and service occupations. The Canadian experience has been 
that awards for such people must be in the $6,000 per year range 
in order to be attractive in comparison to the relatively low salaries 
that skilled workers and professionals earn in Canadian industry. 
This would suggest that in considering “comparable federally sup- 
ported programs,” the Commissioner should consider such relatively 
well-paid fellowship programs as those for veterinarians, physicians, 
and law enforcement officers. 

The institution of higher education offering the vocational educa- 
tion leadership development program is to be approved only if “the 
institution offers a comprehensive program in vocational education 
with adequate supporting services and disciplines such as educaton 
administration, guidance and counseling, research, and curriculum 
development.” The term “comprehensive program” should be defined 
as a program which has one or more faculty members in each of the 
following: Vocational Education Programs, Research in Vocational 
Education, Exemplary Programs in Vocational Education, Consum- 
er and Homemaking Education, and Cooperative and Work-study 
programs for Vocational Education; or at least one staff member in 
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each of four of the following: Agricultural Education, Business and 
Distributive Education, Health Education, Technical Education, 
Trade and Industrial Education, and Home Economics Education. 
Further, a comprehensive program must be offered through a single 
department in a university, or must have a coordinator and poljcy 
committee who could insure that administrators in training (and 
preferably teachers also) would have at least one-fourth of th^ir 
specialized graduate program designed to emphasize the unity of 
vocational and technical education principles, in-service training, 
use of advisory committees, curriculum development, and evaluation. 
Preference should be given to programs which emphasize the unity 
of vocational and general education. 

Leadership development awards shall be apportioned equally 
among the states, taking into account such factors as the state’s 
vocational education enrollments and the incidence of youth em- 
ployment and school dropouts in the state. Presumably, high incidence 
of each of these three factors should increase the number of awards 
offered to a particular state. ITiere are no commonly accepted pro- 
cedures for determining school dropout rates. An effective substitute 
might be census information on the average educational level of 
young adults. The formula might be based on (a) state enrollment 
in vocational education as a proportion of the state population be- 
tween the ages of 14 and 21, times (b) the state unemployment .. 
rate for youth of ages 16 to 21 years as a proportion of the national 
unemployment rate for youth for the same age, times (c) the average 
national education level for young adults, divided by the average 
state education level. 

Half of the leadership development awards should be given by 
approved programs of higher education, and the remaining half 
should be given by or designed by employers or prospective em- 
ployers of vocational leadership personnel. This latter half would 
be usable in any approved institution of higher education. Each 
state board would decide how to apportion its leadership awards to 
local education agencies. Leadership development awards which are 
offered by local education agencies, but which are not used because 
the individual failed to enroll in a program of higher education, 
should be allocated by the Commissioner to otherwise qualf^ed 
candidates in such a manner as to insure equitable apportionment of 
the total awards program on the formula outlined above. Any student 
who fails to make satisfactory progress toward his program objec- 
tives should be terminated and his “slot” given to another qualified 
candidate. If there were not sufficient qualified applicants to use the 
leadership awards apportioned to any state, the leadership award 
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^ottnents for fte state could be transferred to other states with an 
excess of qualified applicants. 
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data and techniques. The National Council has also the specific 
responsibility to review annually the possible duplication of voca- 
tional education at the postsecondary and adult levels within a 
geographic region. 

State Advisory Councils 

State advisory councils are now mandatory in all states and their 
responsibilities are explicitly spelled out in the law. The members of 
a state advisoiy council are appointed by the Governor or by the 
state board where that body is elected. 

State advisoiy councils are to be composed of: 

— representatives of management, labor, and of industrial and 
economic development agencies; 

— colleges and universities and area vocational schools; 

— persons familiar with the administration of state and local vo- 
cational education programs; 

— specialists in vocational education programs, including pro- 
grams in comprehensive secondary schools; 

— representatives of local school systems, including school boards; 

— representatives of manpower and vocational education agencies, 
including CAMPS (Comprehensive Area Manpower Planning Sys- 
tem) ; 

— ^representatives of schools with large concentrations of disad- 
vantaged youths; 

— ^persons familiar with the problems of the handicapped; 

— ^representatives of the general public, including persons familiar 
with the problems of the poor and the disadvantaged. 

The powers, duties and responsibilities of the state advisory coun- 
cils are: 

1. to advise the state board on the administration of the state 
plan, including preparation of annual as well as long-range plans; 

2. to evaluate all vocational education programs and to publish 
and distribute the results of such evaluation studies; 

3. to prepare an annual report which evaluates the effectiveness 
of the vocational education programs in the state and which specifi- 
cally compares performance with the program objectives of the. long- 
range and annual plans. This annual report shall include recommen- 
dations for changes as may be warranted by the evaluation. This 
annual evaluation report shall be submitted through the state board 
to the U.S. Commissioner of Education and the National' Advisory 
Council, together with additional comments by the state board. 

The state advisory council shall hold at least one public meeting 
each year at which the public has an opportunity to express views 
on vocational education. 7’he law authorizes a state council to hire 
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professional and clerical personnel and to make contracts for the 
preparation of studies necessary for the preparation of the annual 
evaluation report. It also authorizes annual appropriation of funds 
for the cost of the administration and development of state plans, 
for the activities of advisory councils and their evaluation and dis- 
semination activities. From these funds, the U.S. Commissioner of 
Education is to pay to each state council an amount equal to one per- 
cent of the state’s allotment for comprehensive state programs, but no 
less than $50,000 each fiscal year. 

The Outlook for Advisory Councils 

If the National and State Advisory Councils function as indepen- 
dently as contemplated by the authors of the 1968 amendments. 
Section 104 dealing with that subject may turn out to be the most 
innovative of the entire legislation. In brief, non-administrators, 
representatives of various local, state, and national groups with a 
stake in vocational education and training, will now be able to hire 
their own staffs to make independent evaluations of programs and 
activities and to submit their own reports. Merely advisory recom- 
mendations could have been easily ignored. In their new role, the 
advisory councils will participate in shaping the general policy of 
vocational education and will actually review individual programs 
and projects, reporting their shortcomings and achievements inde- 
pendently to the legislature and the public. 

Some administrators of vocational education programs may con- 
sider these new responsibilities of the councils as an intrusion on their 
executive functions. Hopefully, however, th'S new concept of “non- 
professional” councils may have the effect of marshalling all the re- 
sources of the community — technicians and administrators as well 
as the community groups which represent the “customers” of voca- 
tional education and the organizations responsible for onomic and 
manpower planning. This “systems” approach to vocational educa- 
tion may result not only in more effective programs but also in more 
efficient administration and leadership of vocational education. 

But will the intent of Congress be carried out in practice? This 
is difficult to predict and will depend to a large degree on the 
leadership given by the U.S. Office of Education. Will the Commis- 
sioner determine the functions of the advisory councils ir such 
detail that the state administrators cannot minimize the legal respon- 
sibilities of the councils? Will the federal and state officials give 
guidance to the council members relative to their functions, e.g., how 
to review programs, how to keep informed about programs, how to 
analyze state reports? Will the Commissioner refuse funds to a state 
which disregards the new functions of the councils? The advisory 
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council provisions hold great promise, faut fulfillment of that promise 
will depend upon who are the chairmen, members, and staff and the 
extent to which the Office of Education supports the effort and 
I encourages independent evaluation. 

To advise the Commissioner intelligently on the effectiveness of 
' programs, the National Council must obtain meaningful reports and 

statistical data. Since the current reporting system is grossly inade- 
quate, the Council will first have to develop or see that there are 
developed appropriate report forms and an effective means of data 

I collection and analysis. 

The annual review of the duplication of vocational education pro- 
grams should include not only postsecondaiy and adult programs, 
but also secondary school, manpower, private school, private indus- 
try programs and all other programs designed to improve occupational 
competence. There may be desirable duplication, but new programs 
should not be approved without a survey of duplicate programs to 
assure that the new ones are justified by student needs. 

The law provides that the state must certify the membership of 
the advisory council to the Commissioner of Education. The Com- 
missioner should not approve a State Plan if the state has not fully 
complied with the membership requirements. In particular, a persoir 
involved in the administration of state or local vocational educa- 
tion programs should not be eligible for membership on a state 
council. 

The annual evaluation report which is to be prepared by the state 
advisory council should be concluded by October 1 of each year. It 
should cover the school year and the summer school immediately 
preceding. It should be in the hands of the National Council by 
November 1. The Commissioner of Education and the National 
Council should specify minimum requirements for data lo be con- 
tained in the annual evaluation report submitted by the state coun- 
cils. Among the minimums prescribed should be a requirement that 
the number of man-hours of training should be specified, replacing 
the current mere head count of enrollees. Demographic data should 
include the age, sex, race, education, family income, and location of 
students by occupation and by success in the program and in em- 
ployment. Since not content but result is the final test of perform- 
ance, long-term, controlled-sample, longitudinal followup studies 
should be constantly under way. The research coordinating unit in 
each state should be responsible for followup of a sample of gradu- 
ates of all programs at one, five, and ten year intervals. One index 
of the extent to which needs are being met would be the percentage 
of persons in the geographic area who could profit from the program 
who are actively involved in programs designed to meet their needs. 
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Approval of plans for establishment of the state counc^ and for 
their budgets should be contingent upon statements providing for the 
dissemination of the results of the evaluation to schools and other 
interested agencies in the nation and in the state. As a penalty or 
unsatisfactory performance, the Commissioner should not pay the 
advisory state council for work which is so inadequate or so late as 
to be useless in the national evaluation. 




The Vocational Education 
Amendments of 1968 and 
The Advisory Council's 

Philosophy 

As in any act reflecting convergence and compromise among 
various divergent and sometimes conflicLag interests, the Vocational 
Education Amendments of 1^68 reflect only imperfectly the philoso- 
phy endorsed by the Advisory Council on Vocational Education. 
That philosophy and its consequences were, in turn, not a perfected 
blueprint for all time. Yet it represented a step forward in the basic 
conception of preparation for employment and both the shortcom- 
ings and potential of the 1968 amendments can be measured against 
that yardstick. 

The Council’s philosophy was based on its conception of the 
essential unity of all forms of education, regardless of their immedi- 
ate objectives; the growing need for adaptability among the work 
force; and the primacy of individual needs over those of the labor 
market. From that base flowed its operational principles, its concept 
of a unified system of vocational education, and its recommendations. 

The deflnition contained in the new act is sufficiently broad to 
include “all of those aspects of educational experience which help 
a person to discover his talents, to relate them to the world of work, 
to choose an occupation, and to refine his talents and use them suc- 
cessfully in employment.” The act asks vocational educators to 
increase their range of vision to include all aspects of general educa- 
tion which aid in preparation for employment. It can do little to 
bring to the general educator’s attention the extent to which the 
techniques of “learning by doing” are applicable to all education. 
As one knowledgeable student of the labor market conceives it, ail 
education should be viewe-i as a unity with, in effect, a vocational 
coordinator sifting the total experience to identify those elements of 
the educational process contributing to employability with others 
filling the same responsibility for family life, citizenshp, culture, and 
others of education’s multitudinous goals. The 1968 amendments in 
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no way conflict with this conception; they encourage it in many ways, 
but they do not make it explicit. 

Early childhood orientation to the world of work is made possible 
in special programs for the socioeconomically, academically, and 
otherwise handicapped, through experimental and demonstration 
grants and in exemplary programs. To become incorporated within 
the experience of all elementary school children, the special projects 
must prove their worth and attract general education funds. The 
junior high school’s needs can be met only to the same extent. 

Even the funding recommended by the Advisory Council or the 
smaller but still impressive amount authorized by the 1968 act would 
be insufficient to provide education for employment to all who need 
it Yet appropriations of the latter amounts are unlikely, given other 
financial pressures and lacking demonstration that current funds are 
being wisely used. 

The 1968 amendments did nothing to fasten upon the education 
system any responsibility to aid in the difficult transition from school 
to work. The authorization for five million dollars each year to be 
transferred to the Labor Department for occupational projects should 
help assure wise counsel and valid choice. It does nothing to bridge 
the gap which so often exists between education and training insti- 
tutions and those of the job market. However, the earmarking for 
postsecondary vocational and technical training not only encourages 
postponement of specific skill training to that stage, it provides an 
"aging vat,” delaying final labor market entry until greater skill and 
experience make the transition into the working world a smoother 
one. Cooperative education is, by definition, a bridge between the 
school and the job. The specification of funds for that purpose and 
the authorization to underwrite the employer’s added costs were the 
most important steps taken toward this goal. 

it will be difficult under the 1968 amendments to ignore the needs 
of the socioeconomically and academically handicapped. The physi- 
cally and mentally handicapped, most often treated by vocational 
rehabilitation only at the out-of-school level, are a worthy addition. 
The past attitude, as reflected in vocational education’s participation 
in the Manpower Development and Training Act, has been: “We have 
to serve our traditional customers first, but give us extra money and 
we will use it for the disadvantaged.” Now the latter must be given 
priority even at the expense of the nondisadvantaged when budgets 
are limited. 

The residential school authorizations offer hope for the youth 
from isolated areas who, though emigration to an urban environment 
was probable, have been forced to make rural to urban transitions 
unprepared for lack of meaningful vocational education. The oft- 
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criticized emphasis on vocational agriculture has been more a func- 
tion of the number of small rural schools than any deliberate misallo- 
cation of resources. 

The new act’s authorizations are relatively generous in support of 
facilities, equipment, ancillary services, leadership training, teacher 
preparation, and support of research, experimentation, and innova- 
tion. In short, while it still lacks some elements of *he proposed unified 
system, it represents a major breakthrough in that direction. 

The contributions of the 1968 amendments rest primarily in three 
sets of hands. The first responsibilities are federal. Authorizations 
are not appropriations. Despite the commitments of the Congress in 
1968, the recommendations of the outgoing administration’s budget 
for fiscal 1970 would, in effect, repeal major portions of the act. The 
reasons are understandable. 

Given the limited change fostered by the 1963 act, despite a spe- 
cific Congressional mandate, the Budget Bureau staff saw little rea- 
son to expect better of the 1968 amendments. Their recommenda- 
tions, therefore, ignored the authorizations for increased funds for 
the basic state grant program. They agreed with the need to serve 
the disadvantaged and the handicapped but wanted to hold vocational 
education to the 1963 requirement to reallocate its existing funds to 
that purpose. To merely provide new and additional funds for the 
purpose was to relieve the pressure to establish priorities. The Job 
Corps’ troubles and uncertain future suggested waiting before funding 
residential schools. Feeling that the research thus far had not^ been 
sufficiently productive, they suggested restricting it to less than one 
percent rather than 10 percent of the basic program funds. 

The upshot of the Budget Bureau’s distrust and disillusionment 
was a recommendation that the fiscal 1970 federal vocational educa- 
tion appropriations increase only $20 million from the 1969 level 
with significant additions only for exemplary programs, consumer and 
homemaking and cooperative education; the first in hopes of bringing 
innovation and the latter for its proven worth (see Table 8). In addi- 
tion, HEW added $6.2 million for training vocational education per- 
sonnel in the form of a transfer from the Education Professions 
Development Act. More money for the disadvantaged and the handi- 
capped and for postsecondary education would be had at the ex- 
pense of other uses through the percentage earmarking. 

Interesting constitutional questions are raised by an executive 
branch determination of which among legislatively authorized pro- 
grams shall be funded as contrasted with simply determining that 
national economic conditions require a general cut in expenditures. 
However, the issue is unlikely to be raised. If the heavy artillery of 




TABLE 8. 1970 BUDGET REQUEST FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
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Fiscal Year 1970 


Fiscal Year 1969 


Increase or 




Authorization 


Budget 

Request 


Appropriations! 


Decrease 
over FY 1969 


1. Comprehensive state programs 
— Grants to states: 
Smith>Hughes Act 


7.2 


7.2 


7.2 




Vocational Education Act 
of 19632 


503.5 


230.3 


248.23 


-17.9 


— Research and training 


56.5 


1.1 


11.6 


-10.5 


— Programs for persons with 
special needs 


40.0 


_ 








— National Advisory Council 


0.15 


0.2^ 


— 


+ 0.2 


— estate Plans and advisory 
councils 


Not specifisd 


1.7 


- ■ 


+ 1.7 


— Transfer to Secretary of 
Labor (Projections of 
manpower needs) 


5.0 


2.0 




+ 2.0 


2.. Exemplary programs 


57.5 


13.0 


— 


+13.0 


3. Residential vocational schools 


55.0 


— 


— 


— 


4. Consumer and homemaking 
education 


25.0 


15.0 





+15.0 


5. Cooperative programs 


35.0 


14.0 


— 


+14.0 


6. Work-study programs 


35.0 


— 


— 


— 


7. Curriculum development 


10.0 


2.0 


— 


+ 2.0 


8. Training of vocational 
education personnel 


35.0 


6.2- 





+ 6.2 


9. Planning and evaluation 


Not specified 


1.0 


— 


+ i.o 


TOTAL 


864.85 


293.7 


267.0 


+26.7 



Source: Bureau of the Budget 

^Adopted by Congress prior to passing of Vocational Education Amendments of 1968. 

2 As amended by Vocational Education Amendments of 1968. 

3 Includes George-Barden and supplemental Acts. 

Includes technical assistance, compensation, and travel. 

5 Not part of budget request but transferred from authorizations for Education Professions 
Development Act by administrative decision. 



vocational education is unlimbered and directed toward the appropri- 
ations committees, as it undoubtedly will be, the prospects are for 
some increases over the Budget Bureau’s recommendations. Un- 
fortunately, the pressure will be only for more funds for traditional 
programs; new programs and research will get little attention. Never- 
theless, the appropriations en toto will be less than they might have 
been with a more favorable endorsement from the Bureau of the 
Budget. The attitude reflected should be an adequate warning to those 
concerned with the level of funding as well as the quality of offerings. 

However, there is a threat in the Budget Bureau proposals much 
more destructive to the objectives of the 1968 act than the mere 
withholding of funds. The essence of the 1968 amendments were re- 
orientation of vocational education on behalf of the urban and rural 
poor and the handicapped. They were the targets of the separately 
authorized programs for those with special needs, residential schools, 



work-study programs, cooperative programs, the training of vocation.aI 
education personnel, curriculum development, exemplary programs, 
and consumer and homemaking education. None of these were funded 
in fiscal 1969. Only the latter five were recommended for funding in 
fiscal 1970. All but the latter two were authorized for only two years 
and will disappear from the law books unless extended before June 30, 
1970. Never having been funded, they will not have drawn the breath 
of life. They will not have demonstrated success, built a constituency, 
or in any way developed the ability to defend themselves. Unless 
funds are provided in the 1970 appropriations, all of the Congres- 
sional efforts, and those of the Advisory Council, on behalf of these 
concepts will have been for naught. 

Without funding, there can be no programs; but money alone can- 
not assure achievement of the legislative objectives. Given funds, 
the extent to which the 1968 objectives are achieved rests with the 
U.S. Commissioner of Education and his staff. His is the responsi- 
bility, after appropriate consultation, to interpret the objectives of 
Congress, clear up ambiguities and transform broad objectives 
and non-specific language into a specific operating program. The first 
evidence of his wisdom and courage will be the guidelines and regu- 
lations issued to implement the amendments. The second will be 
his handling of the state planning process. The new state planning 
requirements give to the Commissioner all the power he needs to 
assure that state intentions are in accord with national priorities. He 
can insist upon the needed reorientation in vocational education 
but only if he understands and endorses those objectives and if he 
has the political courage and support to enforce them. 

Given the historical lack of meaning of the state planning exercise 
at the federal level, it will require careful review of state plans and a 
firm rejection of inadequate ones before the states begin to take the 
process seriously. The correlation between what is written into plans 
and what occurs in practice may be low unless there is monitoring 
of performance and assessment of results followed by appropriate 
reward or punishment. The traditions of state autonomy are strong. 
Flexibility in the means of accomplishing national objectives should 
not be compromised, but ignoring Congressional directives should 
not be countenanced. 

A key role nationally may also be played by the new National 
Advisory Council. Potentially, the new permanent National Advisory 
Council coujd be a major influence nationally with the state ad- 
visory council as important within their spheres. The strength of their 
role rests primarily with the choice and the vigor of the chairmen and 
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itaff directors. The original 

-triincT bv its lack of independent budget and staff. > 

ferioSs effort under the direction of a knowledgeable chairman and 
an aegreLve staff could provide and perform objective oversi^it 
unS ^ate education establishments are traditionally self-perpeW- 
aW and autonomous, whether appointed by the governors at the 
behest of educaion leaders or elected. Where appointed by the 
tbp qtate advisory council can become his watchdog. 
Onre"again having the all-important independent staff and budget, 
a stL advisory council which really knows and cares what voca- 
tional education is all about can have a major influence on s a 
Teltinn nolicies Where there is neither knowledge nor aggressive- 
natiol^^^^^^^^ at the state level, the advisory councils 

will be useless superstructure. . , a 

Tn the Ion*- run, however, it will be conversion of teachers and 
administrators throughout the system to appropriate objectives and 
oractices which will determine the extent to which vocational edu a- 
^ f ifiiic it<: notential This slow process of winning commitment 
rn be e»edVd^ W has its own objectives clearly 

in mtad and can articulate them to the education community. 

The 1967 Advisory Council formulated the principles of its uni- 
fied sysemorvocatiLl education for the edificahon of the Con- 
™ss Sid the Office of Education, hoping through Congressional di- 
rectives and appropriations and Office of Education sujveillance to 
hesin the needed reeducation and reorientation among ffie states and 

wifhin the schools. ™ ed“ucSir“o 

f S it most, to use the techniques of vocational education lO reorient 

r^Uprl hv vocational education can contribute to success in employ 

— “• f * “ 
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who enter the job market short of a bachelor’s degree will remain the 
majority for a long time to come, despite rising educational attain- 
ment Even the colleges can learn from the best techniques of edu- 
cation for emplo3unent. It is in this sense that some of vocational 
education’s severest critics have the highest hopes for its potential 
contributions. 
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